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EDITORIAL AND NEWS NOTES 


The following resolution adopted by The American Protective 
Tariff League relates to a subject not unfamiliar to our readers: 
“Resolved, That the American Protective 
AMERICAN ProtecTIvE Tariff League demands that The Congress 
TARIFF LEAGUE at the earliest possible date shall forbid the 
RESOLUTION importation into this country of any and 
all competitive goods, wares, articles and 
merchandise manufactured or produced wholly or in part in any 
foreign country by children under fourteen years of age or by child- 
ren between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years of age, who shall 
be so employed at any time for more than eight hours in any day, 
and that the burden of proof of such non-employment of Child 
Labor shall be placed upon the foreign owner, or shipper, and upon 
the owner or importer of such foreign goods, articles, wares, or mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Four or five years ago the editor of The American Child sent to 
Washington an amendment to the pending tariff bill which was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate and caused some discussion. 
The amendment provided for the same prohibition as that proposed 
in the foregoing resolution but was more far-reaching. 

The word “competitive” is significant and appears to indicate 
the point of view of The American Protective Tariff League. We 
are forced to raise the question whether the League proposes this 
legislation to protect children or to protect American manufactures. 
Frankly, our interest is in the former and if the League wants to 
get the backing of fair-minded American people we believe it must 
strike out that obviously selfish word “‘competitive” and make the 
welfare of the child the objective. It seems to us that it makes no 
difference to the little child laborer of England, Japan, or Argentine 
whether the goods he makes, do or do not, compete with American 
products. 
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A recent letter from the Department of Justice, Washington, 
says: ‘“The case in which Judge Boyd, of the Western District of 
North Carolina held that portion of the Revenue 
FEDERAL Cuitp Act of 1918 applying to child labor unconsti- 
LaBor LAw tutional has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The Department of Justice will ap- 
pear and endeavor to sustain the constitutionality of the law.” The 
law is being enforced in all sections of the country, with the exception 
of the western judicial district of North Carolina, where the in- 
junction against its enforcement issued by Judge Boyd last May 
is still in force. The extent to which the federal law has affected 
the number of children engaged in industry can not yet be deter- 
mined. A report that “‘child labor has been reduced 40 per cent 
since the child labor tax law went into effect”? has been denied by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in whose hands the enforcement 
of the law has been placed. The Bureau reports, however, that 
while no statistical estimate can be made at this time, a marked 
reduction in child labor has been noted in some sections of the 
country, the most noticable decrease occurring in the cotton mill 
industries of the southern states. By far the larger number of child- 
ren gainfully employed in the United States are listed in occupations 
other than those included in the provisions of the federal law. The 
federal census of 1910 placed the number of children between 10 
and 15 years of age employed in farm work at 1,419,098, and those 
engaged in all other occupations, exclusive of mines and manu- 
facturing establishments, at 338,420. The total number of such 
children gainfully employed was placed at 1,990,225, and all reports 
tend to show that this number was greatly augmented during the 
war period. The percentage of children, therefore, affected by the 
federal law must be small. 


Once upon a time, not so many moons ago, it was argued 
that child labor was essential to the prosperity of the cotton mills 
of the south. Now the public is informed that 

THE Passtinc — these cotton mills have never been so prosperous 
OF AN OLD as they are today—and that there never were 
EXCUSE fewer children employed. An article in the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier expresses 

the gratification and pride felt by the employers of the Palmetto 
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State because of both facts. The federal and state laws that have 
set new standards for the employment of children are referred to 
with approval, the author of the article evidently reflecting the 
views of the manufacturers from whom he obtained his data. It is 
pleasant to know that child labor laws have not obstructed the 
industrial progress of the south and that the industrial progress 
of the south is doing away with one of the formerly common excuses 
for child labor. It is pleasant to know that some of the southern 
states are putting themselves in the forefront of progress in child 
welfare work, including the protection of children from child labor, 
and that in the general field of child welfare some of them are setting 
examples which might well be followed by some of the northern 
states. South Carolina, North Carolina. Alabama, Kentucky— 
these and other states are doing things that will compel the north 
to go to school to the south. 

As regards child labor in particular, the article in the News 
and Courier contains a point the significance of which should not 
be ignored. Special attention is given the effect of higher wages 
for adults on the child labor situation. As the wages of the adult 
male earners of the family have advanced, the family has emerged 
from conditions of poverty or near-poverty and the earnings of the 
women and children have not seemed necessary to augment the 
family income. One of the prime causes of child labor is low wages. 
Any attack on the child labor problem that leaves out of considera- 
tion the problem of adult wages is inadequate. Very likely the 
highest wages for adults in South Carolina are partly due to the 
effects of legislation taking larger numbers of children out of in- 
dustry. 

The decrease of child labor in South Carolina applies not only 
to children below the 14-year limit set by federal and state legisla- 
tion, but to children between the ages of 14 and 16. . The explana- 
tion is higher wages, the substitution of machinery for cheap child 
labor, and an increased use of and demand for skilled workers. 
Better methods of production, better factory management, a 
stronger regard for human values, have all been potent factors. 
Evidently child labor can be spared from industry. Child labor is 
an institution that has not long to tarry. 
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The National Child Labor Committee’s report on “Child Welfare 
in Kentucky” has just been issued in book form. It contains the 
findings and recommendations of a group of spe- 
Cu1tp WELFARE cialists who worked under the direction of Edward 
in Kentucky N. Clopper, Ph.D. The chapter headings are as 
follows: “Introduction,” ‘Health,’ ‘‘Schools,” 
“Recreation,” “Rural Life,” “Child Labor,” “Juvenile Courts,” and 
“Law and Administration.”” The study was made at the instance 
and partly at the expense of the Kentucky Child Labor Association 
and the State Board of Health, and in co-operation not only with 
these agencies but also the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Co-operative Council of Kentucky, and the Welfare League of 
Louisville. The report has been well received by the press and 
people of Kentucky and is being used as the basis for a comprehen- 
sive legislative program. 


Alabama has been added to the group of southern states which 
joined the forward march of child welfare legislation in 1919. The 


creation of a Department of Child Welfare was one 
ALABAMA of several important achievements in the session 
LEGISLATION of the legislature which closed in August. This 
department is, perhaps, the most significant part 
of the child welfare program of the state, since the task of enforcing 
and making effective the child labor and other child welfare laws 
of the state will be in the hands of the newly created Child Welfare 
Department. A child labor law which was passed provides an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week for minors under 16 in any gainful 
occupation (except agriculture and domestic service), strengthens 
the work permit provisions by requiring 180 days attendance at’ 
school or completion of the 4th grade ior the issuance of a permit 
to work under 16 years of age or under 14 outside of school hours, 
and extends the prohibition of night work. Other new legislation 
includes a school law providing for administrative changes, the 
establishment of a state institution for the feeble-minded, and the 
extension of probation service in connection with the administra- 
tion of the juvenile court. 
Several of the bills passed were the result of recommendations 
made by the National Child Labor Committee, based upon a sur- 
vey of child welfare conditions and problems in Alabama by the 
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Committee’s staff. A report of the survey, “Child Welfare in 
Alabama,” was published by the Committee, and widely circulated 
throughout the state. Mrs. Loraine B. Bush, a member of the staff 
of the National Child Labor Committee, who was largely responsi- 
ble for the success of the child welfare program in the legislature, 
has been appointed Director of the Alabama Department of Child 
Welafre. She has obtained leave of absence from the Committee in 
order that she may take up the directorship of the work in Alabama. 


Delaware is awake to the subject of schools. That is to say, 
the needs of the schools and of the children who are or ought to be 
in school are a live issue. Unfortunately there is not 
DELAWARE unanimity of opinion even as to the existence of needs. 
A considerable minority of the people think things are 
all right, indeed that they were all right. The Governor has been 
repeatedly and numerously petitioned to call a special session of the 
legislature for the reconsideration of the recently enacted laws. 
Public meetings are being held to denounce these laws. The oppo- 
sition is partly political. It is supported by property owners who 
don’t want to pay the taxes that modern educational equipment and 
service impose. It is supported also by farmers and others who 
believe in child labor or think they do. Delaware still retains the 
ancient system of indenture whereby children are bound out to 
masters until they reach maturity: the objection of the masters to 
the school code is that it takes the child away from them for 180 
school days. The objection of the parents is the same as that of 
the masters. 

We quote from School Life as follows: ‘‘For the first time in the 
history of education in the State of Delaware children between 7 and 
14 years of age are compelled to attend school every day school is 
open or at least 180 days. Children 14 or 15 or 16 years of age 
who are not regularly employed and who have not completed the 
eighth grade must also attend school every day, while children of 
the same age, namely, 14, 15 or 16 years of age, may remain out of 
school until November 1, provided they are regularly employed at 
home or elsewhere. These children, however, beginning with No- 
vember 1, must attend school for at least 100 days. In some locali- 
ties there is some opposition to the compulsory school law on the 
ground that labor is scarce and that parents need their children to 
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work on the farms.” In the New York Times, Pierre S. du Pont, 
a leader of the School Code forces, is quoted as saying: “For the 
most part the opposition is sincere. The farmer does not want to 
pay higher taxes, and it seems to him too costly to spare children 
nine months of the year from work. To meet that objection, the 
State Board of Education provided for exemption of pupils until 
November if needed for farm work, and made the parents sole 
judges of the case; but in spite of that we had, under the new code, 
during September and October, an attendance of 85 per cent, which 
is much higher than it ever had been before. It is apparent that 
even with the longer term more children will study if we have better 
schools.” 

To quiet the clamor against higher taxes needed to replace 
shacks used for schools, Mr. du Pont donated $2,000,000 to be used 
for new buildings. He has set by sixty-three scholarships in Dela- 
ware College for the training of teachers, and to offset the objection 
that “the new laws tax the white man to build nigger schools,” he 
has agreed to build every schoolhouse needed for Delaware negroes. 
While we gladly applaud the public-spirited gifts of Mr. du Pont, 
we can not help hoping that the people of Delaware before long will 
themselves see fit to shoulder their own responsibilities and taxes. 
We further hope that this good time will not have to await the 
education of a whole new generation of citizens in privately provided 
public schools. 

The School Code was adopted by the Legislature of 1919, fol- 
lowing a report by the General Education Board to a special com- 
mission created by the Legislature of 1917. It is contained in a 
recent publication of the General Education Board entitled: “Public 
Education in Delaware.” Other interesting publications dealing 
with affairs in Delaware are two Bulletins of the Service Citizens 
of Delaware: “Report and Recommendations on Certain School 
Building of Delaware,” and “Six Months of Americanization in 
Delaware.”” The latter tells the story of the carrying out of an 
ambitious long-term program initiated by the State Council of 
National Defense and now financed and conducted by the Service 
Citizens. 
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A Virginia newspaper gloats over Delaware. For Delaware has 
“child slaves’ —children from orphanages in that and nearby states 
who are bound out to masters for their labor. Says 
SECTIONALISM this newspaper: ‘It may be surprising to some child 
labor reformers with a sectional point of view to 
learn that actual child slavery exists in Delaware in a form which 
has persisted from the earliest days of that Commonwealth.”’ Ah, 
“child labor reformers with a sectional point of view”! The coat, 
we voluntarily asseverate, doesn’t fit the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, as the National Child Labor Committee has never thought 
sectionalism or acted sectionalism. But we want to say this: The 
idea of sectionalism, so far as child labor reform is concerned, is 
original with certain defenders of child labor and the term is one of 
their rotten defensive weapons. Child labor is child labor, North 
or South or East or West, whether in mills, factories, coal mines, 
beet fields, stores, tenement houses, canneries, or streets, and the 
Committee proposes to keep up the fight against this national, 
nation-wide evil until nothing is left of one or the other or both. 


When the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia 
issued its order for a minimum wage of $16.50 per week for women 
employed in the stores of the District, 

Mintuum WAGES it likewise ordered the payment of this 

IN minimum to minors. The only differ- 

District OF COLUMBIA’ ence between the ruling for an adult 

woman (18 years or over) and boys 

and girls under 18 was in the length of the apprenticeship period, 

which for women was seven months, and for minors one year, the 

latter including a “pre-apprenticeship”’ period of five months at a 

minimum of $10, then the regular adult minimum of $12.50 for 

three months and $14.50 for four months, at which time the $16.50 
rate comes into force. 

Under the Minimum Wage Law the wage for women is fixed 
by the Board following recommendations of a wage conference 
composed of representatives of workers, employers and the public. 
The conference had recommended the $16.50 rate for women. The 
wage for minors, under the law, is fixed by the Board without any 
conference. The ruling of the Board in this instance was made 
after consultation with experts in child welfare and in accordance 
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with the recommendations of the International Child Welfare 
Conference. It rested even more directly, however, upon the 
necessity for protecting the women whose wages were raised by 
the $16.50 order, experience in the states having indicated that 
minors were to considerable extent substituted for the women if 
the minors’ rates were lower. 

The merchants of the District, however, through the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, protested the ruling of the Board on 
the subject of minors, and asked that the minimum for minors be 
reduced to $10, $11 and $13 per week. They asked for a hearing. 
which was held September 29th. At this hearing trade unions, 
civic societies, educators, and social workers all urged the Board 
to stand by its order. The merchants alone objected. 

The members of the Minimum Wage Board discussed at length 
the statements made, at the hearing, and finally the employer 
member, and the representative of the public voted to modify the 
order affecting the minors. The women workers’ representative 
on the Board voted to stand by the original order, but as the majority 
was on the other side, the order was changed. As it now stands, 
minors begin work at a minimum of $10 per week, and advance at 
intervals of four months to $11.50, $13, $14.50, then after an in- 
terval of six months to $16.00, the last figure to obtain as their mini- 
mum until they are 18, when the minimum of $16.50 for women 
becomes effective. 


‘Social Reconstruction” is the title of a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Administration Committee of the National Catholic 
War Council. The “Foreword” reads as 

CATHOLICS follows: “The ending of the Great War has 
ON SOCIAL brought peace. But the only safeguard of 
RECONSTRUCTION _ peace is social justice and a contented people. 
The deep unrest so emphatically and so widely 

voiced throughout the world is the most serious menace to the 
future peace of every nation and of the entire world. Great prob- 
lems face us. They can not be put aside; they must be met and 
solved with justice to all. In the hope of stating the lines that will 
best guide us in their right solution the following pronouncement 
is issued by the Administrative Committee of the National Catholic 
War Council. Its practical applications are of course subject to 
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discussion, but all its essential declarations are based upon the 
principles of charity and justice that have always been held and 
taught by the Catholic Church, while its practical proposals are 
merely an adaptation of those principles and that traditional 
teaching to the social and industrial conditions and needs of our 
own time.” 

The pamphlet deals with a variety of subjects. We quote 
the pronouncement on “Vocational Training”: ‘The need of in- 
dustrial, or as it has come to be more generally called, vocational 
training, is now universally acknowledged. In the interest of the 
nation as well as in that of the workers themselves, this training 
should be made substantially universal. While we can not now 
discuss the subject in any detail, we do wish to set down two gen- 
eral observations. First, the vocational training should be offered 
in such forms and conditions as not to deprive the children of the 
working classes of at least the elements of a cultural education. 
A healthy democracy can not tolerate a purely industrial or trade 
education for any class of its citizens. We do not want to have 
the children of the wage-earners put into a special class in which 
they are marked as outside the sphere of opportunities for culture. 
The second observation is that the system of vocational training 
should not operate so as to weaken in any degree our parochial 
schools or any other class of private schools. Indeed, the oppor- 
tunities of the system should be extended to all qualified private 
schools on exactly the same basis as to public schools. We want 
neither class divisions in education nor a State monopoly of edu- 
cation.” 

Concerning “‘Child Labor” :—‘“‘The question of education natu- 
rally suggests the subject of child labor. Public opinion in the 
majority of the States of our country has set its face inflexibly 
against the continuous employment of children in industry before 
the age of sixteen years. Within a reasonably short time all of our 
States, except some stagnant ones, will have laws providing for 
this reasonable standard. The education of public opinion must 
continue, but inasmuch as the process is slow, the abolition of child 
labor in certain sections seems unlikely to be brought about by 
the legislatures of these States, and since the Keating-Owen Act 
has been declared unconstitutional, there seems to be no device 
by which this reproach to our country can be removed except that 
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of taxing child labor out of existence. This method is embodied 
in an amendment to the Federal Revenue Bill which would impose 
a tax of ten per cent on all goods made by children.” 


The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee conducts an edu- 
cational campaign in the right direction when, in a new fifteen-page 
pamphlet entitled “When You Go To Work,” 

“WHEN You Go it addresses directly to the boys and girls of 
To Work” Massachusetts a message concerning the child 
labor and school attendance laws of the state. 

The pamphlet is designed primarily to reach those children who 
are about to leave school and enter employment. To enlist the 
co-operation of the children themselves in the observance of the 
state’s child labor and school attendance provisions, it seeks, first, 
to acquaint the children with the aim and purpose of the laws 
regulating their employment; and over and above the state’s in- 
sistent ‘“don’ts” it presses the vital ‘“do:”—the stay-in-school 
message. ‘“The law requires a boy or girl to go to school until 


fourteen years old,” it says, “Go as much longer as you can. It 
pays.” And again: 


“School is so important that the law fines any one who em- 
ploys boys or girls under fourteen in school hours.” 

“Sleep and rest are so important for school boys and girls 
that the law fines any one who employs children under four- 
teen after six o’clock at night or before half past six in the 
morning.” 

“Play is so important for school boys and girls that the law 
leaves very few trades open for children under fourteen to 
work at when they are not at school.” 


The pamphlet summarizes the age and hour limitations for em- 
ployment of minors, occupations prohibited under specified ages, 
and requirements for securing employment certificates. It warns 
against “blind alley” jobs, and urges children to avail themselves 
of continuation school opportunities and public recreation facilities 
in order that they may be better equipped mentally and physically 
for adult life. In thus interpreting directly to the children the 
laws of the state which most nearly concern their own well-being, 
the Massachusetts Committee performs a real service. If children 
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everywhere could understand that child labor laws are for them— 
not against them—the task of enforcing these laws would be greatly 
simplified. The message of ‘When You Go To Work” should 
reach every boy and girl in the schools of Massachusetts. A 
similar message might well be addressed to the school children of 
every state. 


In accordance with the custom of the past 13 years, Child Labor 
Day will be observed in 1920. Three days, indeed, will be ob- 
served under this name:—Saturday, January 24th, 
Cuitp LABOR in synagogues; January 25th, in churches and 
Day, 1920 Sunday Schools; and Monday, January 26th, 
in schools and clubs. The child and problems 
concerning its well-being have occupied an important place in 
national thought and discussion in the months that have elapsed 
since the signing of the armistice. Besides a manifestation of 
new interest there has been achievement. Child Labor Day will 
be an occasion for review of progress and accomplishment in child 
welfare work as well as for formulation of a program looking toward 
the new standards which have been proposed as minimum essen- 
tials for the protection and education of children. It will be a day 
for stock-taking and for constructive thinking and planning. The 
National Child Labor Committee is asking churches, schools and 
clubs to co-operate in securing a nation-wide observance of the day 
and invites correspondence. 


BREVITIES 


The Texas Child Welfare Commission will appoint a Child- 
ren’s Code Commission to make a study of all state, county and 
municipal laws relating to children and to general conditions sur- 
rounding childhood in the state, and based upon this study it will 
recommend to the next session of the legislature needed changes in 
child welfare laws of the state. 


To care for workers’ children, it is reported that New South 
Wales has passed a bill providing that a fixed amount covering the 
cost of living for a man and his wife and the maintenance of his 
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children shall form the basis from which wage rates will be calcu- 
lated. The maintenance of children of workers will be met, accord- 


ing to the report, by payments from a fund administered by the 
government. 


A shortage of 38,000 teachers was reported in 3,465 school 
districts at the opening of this school year. To meet this short- 
age, it is estimated that approximately 65,000 of the teachers now 
employed in the schools are below the standard requirements ex- 
isting in these school districts. These estimates are based upon 
replies to questionnaires sent by the National Education Association 
to district and county school superintendents in all states. 


“The main trouble with education in the public schools was that 
it was all right except that the schools were not educating nine- 
tenths of the children whom they were supposed to serve. In the 
fall of 1916 only 280 were enrolled in the second year class in the 
two high schools. Thus, just about one-fifth of the pupils who 
had entered nine years before had survived to complete the work 


of the ninth grade, and of these another 50 per cent were doomed 
to drop out before obtaining their diplomas. Again the figures 
in Evansville are typical of the average city of its size throughout 
the United States. Practically four-fifths of the children in the 
city were dropping out of school with just enough education to 
enable them to avoid being classed as illiterates. For, in the pres- 
ent day and age, graduation from the eighth grade represents just 
a little more more than no education at all.” This paragraph 
from the report of the Superintendent of Schools of Evansville, 
Indiana, might easily have a more general application. 


Publication of a new magazine, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, is announced by the Public School Publishing Company of 
Bloomington, Ill. This new journal is published for the University 
of Illinois, and is edited by the director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University. 


The first of a series of membership campaigns in Minnesota 
was held in St. Paul, the week of October 22d, by the National 
Child Labor Committee. Nearly 2,500 names were added to the 
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membership roll during a drive in which churches, schools, women’s 
clubs and other organizations gave hearty support. The Commit- 
tee’s exhibit was shown, and the Pageant of the Children of Sun- 
shine and Shadow was presented by the Junior League. A child 
labor day was proclaimed by the Mayor and a feature of the day 
was the dropping of membership blanks from an airplane flying 
over the city. A campaign is being conducted in Duluth. Minne- 
apolis is to have a membership campaign in January. 
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Miss A. K. Marshall is on the staff of the Junior American Red Cross. 


Ethel M. Smith, Vice-Chairman, Washington Committee, National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
For the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1919 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, General Secretary 


Legislation 


The year 1919 is the legislative ‘on’ year. Of the 48 states, 
43 had legislative sessions, and as a large part of our work is legisla- 
tive, 16 states were aided either directly or indirectly in securing 
the passage of child welfare bills. 

The present policy of concentrated effort in a few states has 
brought many satisfactory results. Our plan as outlined last year 
is to make a detailed study of conditions in a state, compile such 
studies in a printed report, send the report with conclusions to social 
workers, state, city and rural officers and members of legislatures, 
crystallize public opinion to back a legislative program based on this 
knowledge of conditions, and then when the legislature convenes to 
send a representative to co-operate with local groups for the passage 
of proposed legislation. 

The following are among the more significant results. 


Oklahoma 


In the spring of 1917 we were invited by the University of 
Oklahoma to study child labor and all conditions of childhood 
affected by industrial conditions in that state. The survey covered: 
child labor, public health, recreation, juvenile courts, poor relief, 
public institutions, agricultural problems in their relation to the 
absence of children from rural schools and their employment, and 
existing state laws and their administration affecting the general 
protection of children. 
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Recommendations for improvement of conditions were made. 


Based on these recommendations a program of twelve bills was 
drafted: 


1. Providing for the creation of a children’s code commission 
to study, co-ordinate and harmonize existing laws and 
recommend new laws to future legislatures. 

. Raising the minimum age for child labor from 14 to 16 years 
and in dangerous occupations to 18. 

. Providing for the appointment of county truant officers. 

. Prohibiting the sale of narcotics and opiates. 

. Creating county boards of public welfare. 

. Defining vagrancy. 

. Five bills relating to parentage, pre-natal care and provisions 
for protecting the health and morals of children. 


What Was Accomplished 


Five of these bills were enacted into law in 1919. 

1. Creation of a children’s code commission. 

2. Appointment of county truant officers to enforce compulsory 
education law. 


3. Defining vagrancy. 

4. Providing for the licensing and supervision of maternity 
hospitals. 

5. Prohibiting the sale of narcotics and opiates. 


A child labor law is not included among these results. It is 
significant, however, that the chief defect in Oklahoma’s protection 
of children in industry has been the utter lack of any administrative 
machinery to protect children in agriculture. The appointment 
of county truant officers to enforce the compulsory education law 
will go farther than any specific child labor law to secure this 
protection. 

The field investigation and preparation of the report were in 
charge of Mr. Clopper, and our agent attending the legislative 
session was Miss Theresa Wolfson. 
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North Carolina 


At the invitation of the North Carolina Conference of Social 
Service a similar survey was made in that state in the spring of 1918. 
As a result the following recommendations were made: 


1. A child labor law prohibiting employment under 14. 
. Compulsory education law to be enforced during entire 
school term. 
. Creation of county boards of public welfare with a county 
superintendent in each county appointed by these boards. 
. Mother’s pension law. 
. Adequate juvenile court law. 
. Appointment of full-time county health officers. 
. Regular monthly examinations of the physical condition of 
children in school and at work and three bills relating to 
hospitals, rescue homes, schools for feeble-minded, etc. 


What Was Accomplished 


In the spring of 1919 the legislature acted favorably upon five 
of these recommendations: 


1. A child labor law forbidding employment of children under 
14—under 16 in mines and quarries. 

2. Juvenile court law following almost literally the recom- 
mendations of our agent. 

3. Extension of compulsory school attendance to six months 
instead of four, and removal of the poverty exemption from 
school attendance. 

. Provision for county boards of public welfare and a county 
superintendent of welfare in every county. 

. Substantial increases in appropriations for the State Train- 
ing School for boys, and the school for feeble-minded. 


The investigation was conducted by Mr. Swift who also pre- 
pared the report and represented us at the legislature. 


Alabama 


The study of child welfare conditions in Alabama was under- 
taken in response to an invitation from the Alabama Child Labor 
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Committee and the University of Alabama, and was made possible 
by the generous contribution of $6,325 from one of the Committee’s 
contributors. As a majority of the regular staff were engaged 
upon the North Carolina report at the time, specialists at the State 
University acquainted with local problems of health, education, 
juvenile courts and child-caring institutions co-operated in this 
study. Four of our own staff however, were in the field for the 
whole or part of this time, and Mrs. Bush who was Deputy State 
Factory Inspector joined our staff at the close of the study. 

A report was prepared embodying recommendations to fit 
local conditions including: 


1. Amendment of child labor law to conform with compulsory 
education law. 
2. Creation of State Board of Social Welfare with a child labor 
division. 
. Creation of children’s code commission. 
. Increase in scope of State Board of Health. 
. Compulsory school medical inspection of both teachers and 
pupils. 
. State institutions for feeble-minded children. 


What Was Accomplished 


The quadrennial legislative session has just adjourned. Four 
laws were passed: 


1. A child labor law with a 14 year minimum; 8-hour work 
day for children under 16 and other features to conform to 
modern standards. 

. Creation of a State Department of Child Welfare with a child 
labor division. 

. Extensive amendments in the state-wide compulsory educa- 
tion law. 

. Reorganization of the local health administration providing 
for full-time health officers throughout the state. 


Mrs. Loraine B. Bush, formerly Deputy Factory Inspector of 
Alabama was our representative in securing this legislation. 
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Other States 


In addition to the work detailed above legislatures were visited 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska. The most gratifying of the results in these . 
states were in West Virginia where after being defeated for many 
years in our efforts to secure model standards of protection, Mrs. 
Bush succeeded in mobilizing the forces of the state which put through 
an up-to-date child labor law including a 14-year age limit, an 8-hour 
day, prohibition of night work and of all work in mines under 16, 
and other substantial features; and in Missouri where the Children’s 
Code Commission introduced a group of fifty bills, 39 of which passed 
the lower house, and 25 of which were finally enacted into law. The 
results in Missouri probably place that state now ahead of all others 
in respect to a co-ordinated system of laws protecting children. 

Among other advances in the field of our work to be summarized 
in detail in forthcoming publications the following are perhaps the 
most important: 





California 
Raises the general age limit for employment from 15 to 16, 
forbids girls under 18 and boys under 16 in messenger, telephone or 
telegraph service, raises compulsory attendance age to correspond 


with child labor law, and requires continuation school for those 
between 14 and 18. 


Delaware 


Requires school attendance for all between 7 and 17 years un- 
less children above 14 have completed 8th grade, are legally em- 
ployed and attend continuation school. 


Florida 
Extends compulsory attendance law to children between 7 and 
16 for the entire school term, and makes the law state-wide in appli- 


cation. Children under 16, however, who have completed the 
8th grade are exempt if regularly employed. 


Georgia 
Establishes a definite 10-hour day limitation for work, requires 


six months compulsory school attendance until the seventh grade 
is passed, and does not exempt on account of poverty. 
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Illinois 


Extends compulsory school term from 6 to 7 months and to- 
gether with a number of other states establishes continuation schools. 


Iowa 


Definitely fixes 40-hour week for children under 16 in districts 
where part-time schools are established, and all children between 
14 and 16 who have not completed 8th grade must attend contin- 
uation schools. 


Kansas 


Extends the compulsory attendance period to the 16th year 
instead of the 15th. 


Maine 
Forbids any employment during school hours under 15 years; 
forbids night work under 16 in bowling alleys or poolrooms; and 


requires that employment certificates must show that the child has 
completed the 6th grade in school. 


Massachusetts 


Simplifies the former confused statutes regarding hours by mak- 
ing a 9-hour day and 48-hour week apply to all minors under 18 
and all females, except that in seasonal occupations the week may 
extend to 52 hours, provided that the yearly average shall not 
exceed 48 hours a week. 


Montana 


Requires school superintendent to issue age and schooling 
certificates to which no child under 16 is entitled unless he has 
completed the 8th grade. On termination of employment the 
certificate must be returned to the school superintendent. Con- 
tinuation school attendance applies to all under 18 unless the child 
is legally employed or has completed the high-school course. 


New Jersey 


Requires attendance at continuation school between 14 and 16 
years. Provides that where continuation schools are established 
the hours of work shall not exceed 42 per week. 


New Mexico 


Makes school attendance compulsory to 16 years except that 
children between 14 and 16 gainfully employed must attend con- 
tinuation school for at least 150 hours a year. 


Oregon 


Requires continuation school attendance between 16 and 18 
years, unless the 8th grade has been completed. 
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South Carolina 


Provides that the employer must secure a certificate of school 
attendance before engaging a child, and that children must attend 
school for the entire term. The law contains the unfortunate pro- 
vision, however, that children over 12 with widowed mothers or 
crippled fathers are exempt. 


Tennessee 


The principal improvement was in the compulsory school 
attendance law which formerly applied to children between 8 and 
14 and now applies to all children between 7 and 16 for the entire 
school year. 


Utah 


Extends the 8-hour day and 48-hour week to all women; ex- 
tends compulsory school attendance period to 18 years, thirty weeks 
each year, except for children legally employed who must attend 
continuation school 144 hours per year unless they have completed 
the high-school course. 


Porto Rico 


Fixes a 14-year minimum during school hours, requires work 
permit up to 16 years and wipes out the general exemption for 
children under 16, employed in agriculture. 


MorTHERS’ PENSIONS 





A majority of these states also enacted or improved continua- 
tion school laws and provisions for mothers’ pensions. 


Federal Legislation 


Title XII of the Revenue Act of 1918, approved February 24, 
1919, provides an excise tax on the employment of child labor. This 
act went into effect on April 25, 1919 and it was announced by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that he would develop the service 
of the Government to administer the provisions of the act. An 
injunction case to restrain the Atherton Cotton Mills from discharg- 
ing John W. Johnston or curtailing his employment to 8 hours a 
day was brought before Judge Boyd of the Western District of 
North Carolina and on May 2, 1919, he declared this law unconsti- 
tutional. The Department of Justice is preparing the case for the 
U. S. Supreme Court and the Court has set December 8 for hearing 
the case. An early decision is anticipated. 
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Investigation 


The principal field activities of our Committee have been in 
the states above referred to with a view to immediate legislative 
results. In addition, however, studies have been made in Michigan, 
Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Fourteenth Annual Conference 


The Fourteenth Annual Conference met in New York City, 
December 7, 1918. The general topic was “‘A National Program 
for Child Protection.” Three sessions were held to discuss ‘‘Federal 
Aid to Elementary Education,” ‘‘Health” and ‘A Federal Child 
Labor Law.”’ 

The Proceedings of the Conference were published in the 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin for February, 1919, Volume VII, 
No. 4. 


Official Meetings 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held at 
the office of the Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City at 
four o’clock, Wednesday, November 6, 1918. 

The following Trustees were elected for a term of five years to 
succeed themselves: Edward T. Devine, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Stephen S. Wise; and Paul M. Warburg was re- 
elected as Trustee for a term of five years after an absence of four 
years in Washington. 

Three meetings of the Board have been held during the year; 
November 6, 1918, December 17, 1918 and March 5, 1919. 


The Child Health Organization 


The Child Health Organization has followed up the successful 
work of Children’s Year in its nation-wide campaign to raise the 
health standard of the American school child. Through its health 
messages to parents and teachers, as well as to children themselves, 
conveyed in pamphlets and in health letters syndicated to news- 
papers, it has continued the work of teaching health truths and 
health habits to school children, The United States Bureau of 
Education has given hearty co-operation in spreading its health work 
in the schools. 
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Publicity 

The publicity department has sent out 133 news stories and 
editorial articles. One or more of the statements from this depart- 
ment has appeared in the newspapers of every state in the Union. 

The publications for the year included four issues of the 
quarterly magazine (with the May, 1919, number the name of the 
magazine was changed from ‘The Child Labor Bulletin” to The 
American Child, eleven pamphlets including revised editions and 
reprints of Bulletin articles, and six leaflets. In addition the Com- 
mittee published the report of ‘‘Child Welfare in North Carolina” 
(314 pp), the result of a survey made at the request of the North 
Carolina State Conference for Social Service, and “Child Welfare 
in Alabama” (249 pp), the report of an inquiry made in co-operation 
with the University of Alabama. The total number of pages in all 
publications of the Committee during the year was 5,310,260. 

Libraries throughout the United States received complimentary 
copies of the May issue of The American Child and as a result a 
number of libraries have been added to our subscription list. We 
have also arranged to exchange The American Child with many 
leading magazines. 

The publicity department has done considerable revisory work 
in connection with Committee publications, and has enlarged the 
reference library with books, pamphlets, clippings on child labor 
and related subjects. 

The observance of Child Labor Day (the last Sunday in January) 
was less vigorously pushed than in former years on account of the 
necessity of economy in printing and stationery. Many evidences 
reached the office, however, that the day was observed throughout 
the country especially by educational institutions. 

The material distributed during the year shows 40,457 separate 
publications in response to 2,103 requests, including thirty-five 
requests from foreign countries and territories. 


Membership 


The increase in membership during the Fifteenth Fiscal Year 
has been very encouraging. The net increase in the nunber of 
members over the Fourteenth Year is 1,280 giving a total on Sep- 
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tember 30, 1919, of 12,780 members. Of this number 8,475 were 
renewals of former memberships being 73.6 percent of last year’s 
enrollment. 

In addition 4,305 new members and contributors enrolled during 
the year contributing $19,532.21. 

Following is the comparison of } ineiies with the report 
for the Fourteenth Year: 











Fifteenth Year Fourteenth Year 
Renewing Donors................. 71 $14,237.21 _ 84 $15,689.05 
New Donors........5 6. ce cctcewcese 24 2,855.00 17 2,175.00 





95 $17,092.21 101 $17,864.05 


Renewing Sustaining Members...... 521 $14,474.90 510 $14,786.00 
New Sustaining Members.......... 108 3,344.34 129 1,679.91 





629 $17,819.24 639 $16,465.91 


Renewing Contributing Members.... 3,527 $23,122.82 3,247 $19,892.08 
New Contributing Members........ 1,158 7,177.57 1,189 2,355.43 





4,685 $30,300.39 4,386 $22,247.51 


Renewing Associate Members....... 3,978 $8,438.17 3,928 $8,353.90 
New Associate Members........... 2,731 5,894.55 1,896 3,003.37 





6,709 $14,332.72 5,824 $11,357.27 


Renewing Contributors............. 378 $376.15 373 $414.35 
New Contributors................. 284 260.75 177 759.01 





662 $636.90 550 = $1,173.36 


| 12,780 $80,181.46 11,500 $69,108.10 








The membership department has continued the policy of con- 
ducting local membership campaigns in various cities. In this 
connection our exhibit material has been of especial value, and the 
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pageant ‘The Children of Sunshine and Shadow”’ has been success- 
fully produced. Campaigns were held in: Philadelphia, Scranton, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Indianapolis, Evansville, Indiana. The 
receipts from these campaigns totalled $21,456.71. Special meetings 
were held at Forest Hills, L. I., Newark, N. J., New York City, 
Woodmere, L. I., Paradox, N. Y., Oxford, Ohio, where our pageant 
was presented. The total results were: $2,318.95. College Cam- 
paigns were conducted at Vassar College, Teachers’ College, Swarth- 
more, Barnard, Columbia University; and suit-case exhibits shown 
at Illinois State Normal, University of Illinois, Western College, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, with a result of $1,153.18. A 
part of the amounts referred to in this paragraph are renewals, 
which accounts for the figures not corresponding with the tabulated 
report on new members. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1919 


Certified by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants 


Debits 
CasH ON DEposiT, OCTOBER 1, 1918............ 0... cece ee eee $8,309.89 
RECEIPTS: 
BMISCMOMONSs cies su aes on sede aes se $82,045.56 
Less Refunds—Division of Local Camp 
DLA oe ey ee 582.49 
$81,463.07 
Salesiof Publications. .... 6.0.0.6 060.s0c0 eases es 376.84 
Sales of Photographs and Slides.................. 12.20 
Rental of Slides and Exhibits.................... 112.58 
Interest on Bank Balances.................000005 85.37 
DD CED Oe en ya ey eR ee ee eee 2,564.35 
Legacy, Mrs. Margaret E. Zimmerman (part of 
I 5 bse dia Sh 0 hk a eds ben exp aan 5,000.00 
Donation on Account of Alabama Welfare Work 
(expenditures in preceding year)............... 5,325.00 


94,939.41 


SSRs es ene ee eee eee Pee eT T $103,249.30 
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Pict lD be UGS ic) rere cror a verecn ache ora se late Forces wi satel Stawen siti oon wale evoueneevokete : 
Credits 
EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries................ $9,570.00 
Clerical Salaries..............00000 00. 13,939.39 
Investigations.............. $26,289.75 
Less Collections from Local 
State Organizations....... 3,511.58 
22,778.17 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation. .. 3,007.06 
ie pence re kara a a ala 8,648.74 
1Dp-00] 0) 1) ae $3,319.18 
Less Collections from Local 
State Organizations....... 469.20 
———_ 2,849.98 
ee i airy tas henna eee 9,282.97 
ADS Berar eps costs cece cesses peuard ak ene sSeisieeasaseates 4,074.42 
PART AN EUISA De cians is veysnea esau aba vaters iasesedisseloerscae 3,060.77 
Stationery and Office Supplies.......... 1,062.66 
Telephone and Telegraph.............. 739.13 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child 
101160) 0) Re an tO eee a 392.52 
Waa tea ee sate ioe oye Sy esc auseraleeauaiciny 2,145.00 


Expenses Incurred in Purchasing United 


States Victory Loan Notes........... 34.45 
IMSCeMlaMeGUSs . 6c<../66c.6 600.4 onesie a eee. 772.13 
INVESTMENT—$5,000.00 UNITED STATES VicTORY LOAN 
SORT SC) Race laa Cte er ie en Bonners ROP Ars cee 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES..............000 cee eeeeee 


RPO PELL Coe 11) aaa ieee 


CasH ON Deposit, SEPTEMBER 30, 1919...................00.. 





$13,212.21 


$103,249.30 


90,037.09 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1919 


INCOME: 
Subscriptions: 
Collected During the Year......... $81,463.07 
Collected but Unearned at Beginning 


Oe. Le | re 5,420.25 
“UOTE ER ire rene een ae rere $86,883.32 
Less Collected but Unearned at End 
METRO WEAL..... 6c. scsi c dace ce 6,351.50 
Earned During the Year.................... $80,531.82 
IIE. oi. 5 sn ns scenes csscnccsvonsss 376.84 
Sales of Photographs and Slides.................. 12.20 
Rental of Slides and Exhibits.................... 112.58 
| REELS I Ee DT ne a Te 2,564.35 
Donation on Account of Alabama Welfare Work 
(expenditures in preceding year)............... 5,325.00 
Legacy, Mrs. Margaret E. Zimmerman (part of 
ae ct chee hee han bie edu 5% 5,000.00 
Interest on Bank Balances.................-2005 85.37 
RE Ee ee ere Meee err neen! $94,008.16 
EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries... 0.0.0.0... 00. c eee eens $9,570.00 
CTECTOLL CS Fc rr 14,052.51 
EELS Te Ee ee 22,790.23 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation.............. 3,007.06 
SERRE ESE epee ane tery enter aan 8,648.74 
EDR Pe ee eee ee eee oe re 2,862.98 
EEA ee re ee ae een re emTer ee 9,372.97 
EE eee ee ene ne oe ee 4,074.42 
12 PHY 5 Ra ee pene Ry ee oe EP Poe 2,145.00 
ee ee ne ee er 3,092.27 
Stationery and Office Supplies.................... 1,155.81 
Telephone and Telegraph...................2-005 756.92 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor.... 398.33 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures........... 165.44 
ETS TE OPO POE OT TEE 811.22 
Ne GEOG a aah sa ase phe Daas aah dae cas key 82,903.90 
NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR.............. 0.0 ee eee eee eens $ 11,104.26 
a, I EFI nnn eck ee ecw eens deweeseen 1,878.33 


SuRPLuS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. .......... 0... cece cece eee eee $12,982.59 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
September 30, 1919 


Assets 

CasSH ON DEPOSIT, PER EXHIBIT “C’’............ 00000 ce eee ees $13,212.21 
UNITED STATES VicToRY LOAN NoTEs, PAR VALUE............. 5,000.00 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES...............00ce ce eeuee $1,654.49 

Less RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION................00- 301.54 
1,352.95 
IBXHIBIT PARAPHERNALIA. ... 5... ccc cece tec ecese cesses ccoece 150.00 
GR CUT] 1 ie ene enna HER Ante Meee nant Air dNOn) Seine ee wr $19,715.16 

Liabilities 

POCO TINIES eR AIA BRC BO io 555 05-0 lo aus verve Laie 6 re o,.9 “o-Bilei so celia seloi io dese leven ntaavorelexete $381.07 
UNEARNED PorTION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, COLLECTED............. 6,351.50 
UE, WU TENET TR nnn ok ccc cece cc cccceevcens 12,982.59 


“EEE eee eee ee ee en ee eee Pee $19,715.16 
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Addresses 
Miss 
State Mr. Dr. Mr. Eschen- | Others | Total 
Lovejoy | Clopper | Swift brenner 
Alabama........ ae 1 1 
California....... = 2 2 
Connecticut..... 1 ne 1 
Dist. of Columbia. 1 15 16 
Florida 2 2 
Georgia......... 1 1 
Illinois.......... 7 ae 7 
Indiana......... 4 65 69 
MOWA ...5.0. oss cess 1 oe Pe 1 
Kentucky....... 1 2 1 4 
Maryland....... 2 ke 2 
Massachusetts... 2 1 Ss 3 
Michigan........ 1 3 4 
Minnesota....... 1 35 ae 1 
Missouri........ 3 1 1 5 
Nebraska........ hs Bes 2 cs 2 
New Jersey...... 3 2 7 aks 3 8 
New York....... 17 3 1 18 7 46 
North Carolina... 1 she 1 2 
OCT aes 1 1 ibs 2 
Oklahoma....... sis ae 6 6 
Pennsylvania... .. 19 32 2 53 
Rhode Island.... 1 1 
South Carolina... 3 ee 3 
BIPROB oes sci sais i 1 aes 1 
Ee 2 1 3 
West Virginia. ... 6 6 
73 13 7 122 29 244 
Conferences Attended 

Ras icotpatea pect hy ce rn en ese tii tl 1 

Distractiot Colum... ce see sce ce ee ee ee cas 1 

OU praesent ae esate om ods tava lots Secu ee alta 2 

WRMNINTB IS eee eho ae ee eh Se 2 

Sedintia ee Oe Lee ee rh er eek ee ana Sa wieees 1 
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EE OOD LOL EE ene 2 
ida, 5 sha sie wad gaia Wak SKS 1 
i Ne ee tm a Sai AL 3 
i ar kbs Vachs onedneee bash ah aks 2 
NPE NCCT OTE ny Ot eo an ner ee ee earner sa 13 
PNGRURUCALOUAA 6.6. 5. os. 4-5 are ews onayac0 oe :s- scorers. oye aes) eraeesi 1 
RESO CEE SEE Spey eee a one es ee Rae Tee nes 2 
1 CTSTeVSYS3 571 N21 01 See RR arene ge ee nr PS 2 
MRE re ae a eS i ih nus eyes aon ict Ue dalonis Cane 1 
SE nee ey See nee meet aay 1 
MRCS Gea etre a aioe oa arlene eee car saan ce os eeoS dese ke ees 36 
Travel 

Miles 

Cope Th. Ty... 5 5 onc ees ccc cece scenes 32,187 
Oe 18,149 
inhib 5 6 eo ese oder aeesw sees 12,808 
Josephine J. Eschenbrenner..................... 4,720 
Mabel Brown Ellis................... cece cues 10,292 
Cig] Be, (C5151 9°07 0125 ay a ere 9,781 
RaymongG, Muller... 0. 6 .c ccc cece ase ee sees 5,672 
DV Bers Fae BER EES AG Ne 6 sca Sein “ade 4: 9 eras Sue ueore lbs ste 5,270 
SE SOLE ETE PE 1,597 
1 FoYSPE AWS J Eiree2 | a a 985 


The record of the National Child Labor Committee in the 
year just ended is gratifying beyond our expectations both in the 
growth of the Committee and in definite results achieved. 
we believe is due not only to the wise leadership of the Board of 
Trustees and the enthusiastic loyalty and energy of the members 
of our staff, but also to the awakening conviction in the public mind 
that if America is to take and hold her rightful place in the great 
fraternity of nations, every child must be secured in the right to 
health, mental training and efficient citizenship. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
General Secretary. 


This 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


The first meeting of the International Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations was held at Washington, D. C., October 29th to 
November 29th, inclusive. In previous issues of The American 
Child, some of the principles and problems of international labor 
legislation and of labor regulation by international action have 
been discussed. In the next issue will appear a more extensive 
report of the Washington meeting than is possible in the present 
number. 

The Peace Conference adopted on April 11th the draft conven- 
tion submitted by the Commission on International Labor Legisla- 
tion. This convention provided for the institution of an Inter- 
national Organization to which all the Members of the League of 
Nations would belong, and which would consist of an International 
Labor Conference and an International Labor Office, as part of the 
machinery of the League of Nations. It further provided that the 
first meeting of the International Labor Conference should take 
place at Washington in October, and that an International Or- 
ganizing Committee should be appointed to assist the government 
of the United States in making the necessary arrangements. 

In May, the Organizing Committee addressed a letter and ques- 
tionnaire to the governments of the various countries, as the first 
step in gathering world-wide information as to the present status 
of the protective labor legislation to be considered at the Conference 
in Washington. When this vast amount of material had been 
received the Committee examined, summarized and analyzed it, 
and arrived at certain conclusions and recommendations, all of 
which were then printed as comprehensive documents to be placed 
in the hands of delegates to the Conference. These served as a 
basis for the discussion. Report I covers ‘“‘The Eight-hours Day or 
Forty-eight Hours Week”; Report II, “Unemployment”; Report 


III, “The Employment of Women and Children and the Berne 
Conventions of 1906.” 


The items of the Agenda follow: 
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(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48- 
hours week. 

(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

(3) Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question 
of maternity benefit. 

(6) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 
(4) Employment of children: 

(a) Minimum age of employment. 

(6) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

(5) Extension and application of the International Conven- 
tions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work 
for women employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


While the meetings of the Conference were in progress William 

L. Chenery wrote in the Survey: ‘Serious work is being done at 
Washington on all of the various questions brought before the 
conference. Earnestly the problems set before the conference are 
being attacked. The long corridors of a. section of the mammoth 
new Navy building open into endless offices occupied by those 
_ performing the arduous routine of the first attempt at international 
legislation. An expert organization has been created. The labor 
ministries of most of the world are ably represented. In fact, the 
conspicuousness of trained experts is one of the outstanding features © 
of the conference. Acknowledging the industrial character of this 
generation, capital and labor have been clearly called into this 
first world congress, but the governments have chosen to remain 
dominant. Half of the delegates are government officials. They 
constitute a bloc which will decide finally the character of the 
conference. The conflicting interests of employers and employes 
rise to the surface, but on any issue the governmental spokesmen still 
remain a solid body, strong enough to assure the action they desire. 
That fact is of great importance. It is, with the forceful and fair 
leadership which the secretary of labor, William B. Wilson, has as 
presiding officer brought to the conference, a guaranty that sober 
commonsense, avoiding wreck, will drive onward to genuine achieve- 
ments in the establishment of law in industry throughout the world.” 
We cannot in this issue discuss the accomplishment of the 
Conference. We present, however, the official text of the ‘Draft 
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Convention Fixing the Age for Admission of Children to Industrial 
Employment” :— 


The General Conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, having been convened by the 
Government of the United States of America at Washington, on the 
29th day of October, 1919, and having decided upon the adoption 
of certain proposals with regard to the “employment of children: 
minimum age of employment,” which is part of the fourth item in 
the agenda for the Washington meeting of the Conference, and 
having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
draft international convention, adopts the following Draft Con- 
vention for ratification by the Members of the International Labor 
Organization, in accordance with the Labor Part of the Treaty of 
Versailles of 28th June, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of 
10th September, 1919: 


ARTICLE 1 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term ‘industrial under- 
taking” includes particularly: 

(a) Mines, quarries and other works for the extraction 
of minerals from the earth. 

(6) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, 
cleaned, repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, 
broken up or demolished, or in which materials are transformed; 
including shipbuilding, and the generation, transformation, 
and transmission of electricity and motive power of all kinds. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, 
alteration, or demolition of any building, railway, tramway, 
harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, 
bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, water work, 
or other work of construction, as well as the preparation for 
or laying the foundations of any such work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by road or rail or 
waterway, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves, and warehouses, but excluding transport by hand. 


The competent authority in each country shall define the line 
of division which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2 


Children under the age of fourteen years shall not be em- 
ployed or work in any public or private industrial undertaking, or 
in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which only 
members of the same family are employed. 
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ARTICLE 3 


The provisions of Article 2 shall not apply to work done by 
children in technical schools, provided that such work is approved 
and supervised by public authority. 


ARTICLE 4 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Convention, every employer in an industrial undertaking shall be 
required to keep a register of all persons under the age of sixteen 
years employed by him, and of the dates of their births. 


ARTICLE 5 


In connection with the application of this Convention to Japan, 
the following modifications of Article 2 may be made: 


(a) Children over twelve years of age may be admitted 
into employment if they have finished the course in the ele- 
mentary school; 

(6) As regards children between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen already employed, transitional regulations may be 
made. 


The provision in the present Japanese law admitting children 
under the age of twelve years to certain light and easy employments 
shall be repealed. 


ARTICLE 6 


The provisions of Article 2 shall not apply to India, but in 
India children under twelve years of age shall not be employed: 


(a) In manufactories working with power and employ- 
ing more than ten persons; 

(6) In mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction 
of minerals from the earth; 

(c) In the transport of passengers or goods, or mails, 
by rail, or in handling of goods at docks, quays, and wharves, 
but excluding transport by hand. 


ARTICLE 7 


The formal ratifications of this Convention, under the condi- 
tions set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of 28 June, 
1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of 10 September, 1919, 
shall be communicated to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations for registration. 
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ARTICLE 8 


___ Each Member which ratifies this Convention engages to apply 
it to its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not fully 
self-governing: 


(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its pro- 
visions are inapplicable; or 

(6) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary 
to adapt its provisions to local conditions. 


Each Member shall notify to the International Labor Office 
the action taken in respect to each of its colonies, protectorates, 
and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 9 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the Secretariat, the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the 
Members of the International Labor Organization. 


ARTICLE 10 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
such notification is issued by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, but it shall then be binding only upon these Members 
which have registered their ratification with the Secretariat. There- 
after this Convention will come into force for any other Member 
at the date on which its ratification is registered with the Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 11 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring 
its provisions into operation not later than 1 July, 1922, and to 
take such action as may be necessary to make these provisions 
effective. 


ARTICLE 12 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce 
it after the expiration of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 
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ARTICLE 13 


At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention, and shall consider the 
desirability of placing on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision or modification. 


Votes were taken at the Washington meeting with the under- 
standing that they would not really be effective until ratification of 
the peace treaty. The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office was accordingly authorized to take such steps as may 
be necessary to render the resolutions of the Conference effective. 
The following resolution was adopted Saturday, November 29th: 


‘Seeing that the treaty of peace has not yet been ratified, 
the conference gives authority to the governing body to take 
such measures as may be necessary to render the resolutions 
of the conference effective. Therefore, when this conference 
adjourns today, it adjourns leaving it at the discretion of the 
governing body to reconvene the present meeting or to declare 
it closed, as may be deemed advisable.” 


“The Draft Convention Concerning the Night Work of Young 
Persons Employed in Industry” provides as follows: 


ARTICLE 2 


Young persons under eighteen years of age shall not be em- 
ployed during the night in any public or private industrial under- 
taking, or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, except as herein- 
after provided for. 

Young persons over the age of sixteen may be employed dur- 
ing the night in the following industrial undertakings on work 
which by reason of the nature of the process, is required to be car- 
ried on continuously day and night: 


(a) Manufacture of iron and steel; processes in which 
reverberatory or regenerative furnaces are used, and galvanizing 
of sheet metal or wire (except the pickling process). 

(b) Glass works. 

(c) Manufacture of paper. 

(d) Manufacture of raw sugar. 
(e) Gold mining reduction work. 
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ARTICLE 3 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term “night’’ signi- 
fies a period of at least eleven consecutive hours, including the 
interval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the 
morning. 

In coal and lignite mines work may be carried on in the in- 
terval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the 
morning, if an interval of ordinarily fifteen hours, and in no case 
of less than thirteen hours, separates two periods of work. 

Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for all 
workers, the interval between nine o’clock in the evening and four 
o’clock in the morning may be substituted in the baking industry 
or the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning. 

In those tropical countries in which work is suspended during 
the middle of the day, the night period may be shorter than eleven 
hours if compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


ARTICLE 4 


The provisions of Article 2 and 3 shall not apply to the night 
work of young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years in cases of emergencies which could not have been controlled 
or foreseen, which are not of a periodical character, and which 
interfere with the normal working of the industrial undertaking. 


ARTICLE 5 


In the application of this Convention to Japan, until 1 July, 
1925, Article 2 shall apply only to young persons under fifteen 
years of age and thereafter it shall apply only to young persons 
under sixteen years of age. 


ARTICLE 6 


In the application of this Convention to India, the term 
“industrial undertakings” shall include only “factories” as defined 
in the Indian Factory Act, and Article 2 shall not apply to male 
persons over fourteen years of age. 


ARTICLE 7 


The prohibition of night work may be suspended by the Gov- 
ernment, for young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years, when in case of serious emergency the public interest 
demands it. 























INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
WORKING WOMEN 


EtHeL M. SmitH 


The International Congress of Working Women, which con- 
vened in Washington, October 28 to November 6, upon invitation 
of the National Women’s Trade Union League of America, made a 
unanimous, unequivocal demand that no children under 16 years of 
age be employed in gainful occupations unless they have completed 
the elementary school and have been found by a school physician 
or other medical officer especially appointed for that purpose to be 
of normal development for a child of that age and physically fit for 
the work at which they are to be enployed. 

The Congress demanded also that no young person under 18 
years of age shall be employed in or about a mine or quarry; that 
the legal work day for young persons between 16 and 18 years of 
age shall be shorter than the legal work day for adults; that no 
minor shall be employed between the hours of 6 P.m. and 7 A.m.; that 
minors shall not be employed in dangerous or hazardous occupa- 
tions or at any work which will retard their proper physical devel- 
opment. 

The women of the twelve nations represented in the Interna- 
tional Congress of Working Women, namely Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Argentine, 
India, Canada and the United States, were unanimous on practically 
every feature of this resolution. And it was notable that the new 
republics of Poland and Czechoslovakia were eager to put their 
countries on record in the front rank of progressive thinking on 
this as on all other issues. 

The resolution on child labor, like all others adopted by the 
Women’s Congress, was transmitted to the first International Labor 
Conference of the League of Nations, which was meeting at the 
other end of the Mall, in the Pan-American Building, but which 
was composed entirely of men. In the official conference also were 
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represented three distinct groups, namely, employers, the govern- 
ments of the different nations and the workers. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, though nevertheless notable that 
in the official conference only the workers’ delegates stood for the 
16-year minimum age for child labor and they were defeated in 
committee. The report as adopted by the official conference of the 
League of Nations calls for an international standard of 14 years 
in industrial occupations, with no action for oriental countries 
(except Japan) until the next conference. 

The outstanding purpose of the International Congress of Work- 
ing Women was to register with the International Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations, in which women had no direct voice, the 
views of the working women of the world whose interests were so 
vitally at stake in every question considered by the Conference. 

Almost equally important was the benefit of association and 
exchange of views which was to be achieved by the meeting of the 
representative women of different countries. It was not to be 
expected that the women’s Congress would be as large as the men’s. 
The call was cabled to the same countries, but in many of those 
countries working women are so little organized that they could 
not send representatives. Poland, however, sent four delegates; 
Czechoslovakia sent two; Italy, one; France, two; Belgium, two; 
Great Britain, two; India, one; Argentine, one; Norway, one; 
Sweden, one; Canada, one; and the United States had ten, which 
was the maximum permitted under the rules. Each country had 
ten votes whether represented by one or ten delegates. 

The names of the delegates and the countries they represented 
are as follows: Alicia Moreau of Argentina; Berthe Delalieux and 
Victorie Cappe of Belgium; Margaret Bondfield and Mary Mac- 
arthur of British Empire; Kathleen Derry of Canada; Marie 
Majerova and Louisa Landova-Stychova of Czechoslovakia; Geor- 
gette Bouillot and Jeanne Bouvier of France; Ptarvalikia Athavale 
of India; Laura Casartelli Cabrini of Italy; Betzy Kjelsberg of 
Norway; Sophie Dobranske, Felixa Konopska, Yadwiga Lukasiuk 
and Constancia Olschewska of Poland; Alma Sundquist of Sweden; 
Mary Anderson, Fannia Cohn, Elizabeth Christman, Agnes Nestor, 
Julia O’Connor, Leonora O’Reilly, Lois B. Rantoul, Margaret Dreier 
Robins (Mrs. Raymond Robins), Rose Schneiderman, Maud Swartz, 
of the United States. 
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Meeting with the delegates and having all but voting privileges 
in the Congress were several of the women technical advisers to the 
International Labor Conference of the League of Nations who were 
not accredited as delegates to the Women’s Congress—notably, Miss 
Kerstin Hesselgren, a factory inspector of Sweden; Mrs. Taka 
Takanashi Tanaka, adviser to the government delegate from Japan; 
Mme. Letellier, adviser to the French delegation; Mme. de Zayas 
Bazan, from Cuba. 

The discussions of the Congress dwelt upon all of the subjects 
on the agenda of the official conference and produced resolutions 
which, besides that dealing with child labor, called for the 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week; maternity care and monetary allowance 
covering a period of four weeks before and after childbirth; pro- 
hibition of night work for women and also for men except for the 
latter in continuous industries and public utilities; health and safety 
provisions in dangerous trades, with prohibition of the employment 
of women only where the hazard affects women as potential mothers; 
unemployment insurance, national and international employment 
bureaus, regulation of immigration and emigration by treaty and 
regulation of control of raw materials; lifting of the blockade from 
Russia; and the equal representation of women in all future inter- 
national conferences of the League of Nations. 

The International Congress of Working Women voted to be- 
come a permanent institution with headquarters in Washington. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago; Ist 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Macarthur, England; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mme. Louisa Landova-Stychova, Czechoslovakia; 3d Vice- 
President, Mme. Jeanne Bouvier, France; 4th Vice-President, Mrs. 
Betzy Kjelsberg, Norway; 5th Vice-President, Left for Central 
Powers; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Maude Swartz, New York. 














NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD WELFARE 


The general trend of the conference on child welfare held in 
Albany, October 16th to 18th, 1919, under the auspices of the state 
departments of labor, education and health was forecast in Com- 
missioner Lynch’s opening remarks when he suggested that the 
consideration of the conference was not “The Child in Industry” 
but “Keeping the Child in School.” Through various approaches— 
a more effective enforcement of the child labor and compulsory 
attendance laws; raising the minimum age at which children may 
leave school and enter industry; changes in the school system; the 
establishment of continuation schools—the same conclusion was 
again and again reached—that the child should be prevented from 
prematurely starting down “the road that don’t lead nowhere” 
and should be given every opportunity to secure an education which 
will develop his physical and mental capacities, enable him to enter 
industry as a skilled worker, and afford him the means to enjoy his 
leisure time. 

This idea was developed not only by members of the state depart- 
ments concerned but by representatives of child welfare organiza- 
tions, trades unions and employers invited to join in the conference. 
Although the labor representatives laid themselves open to the 
charge of “radicalism” in their attack on the Rockefeller Foundation 
and in their claim that industries employing children showed a pro- 
portional increase in profits notwithstanding the statement of the 
employers that “the child under 16 is a liability, not an asset”— 
and although on the other hand the employers laid themselves open 
to the charge of “conservatism” in going counter to the minimum 
standards of child welfare adopted by the National Industrial 
Conference at Washington, October 16th, and declaring it inadvisable 
at the present time to raise the age minimum—there was on the 
whole little class consciousness manifested and there was a large 
field where all concerned met in perfect agreement. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE LAWS 


The conference was unanimous in holding that the child 
labor and compulsory attendance laws were being evaded, that an 
increase in the staff of enforcing officers should be made and that 
a closer co-operation among the three departments of labor, educa- 
tion and health, concerned with the enforcement of these laws was 
essential. New York is peculiar in that the health department 
issues work permits to children. 


RAISING THE MInIMuM AGE 


A change in the attendance and labor laws of the state raising 
the minimum age at which a child may enter industry to 16 years 
and requiring full-time attendance at school until that age, was 
urged by the labor and health representatives and by the child 
welfare agencies. Practical difficulties in the way of enforcement 
and of securing at present adequate accommodations in the schools 
for so many additional children, were suggested by a representative 
of the education department, and the employers took the stand 
that, although this change would be desirable eventually, it would 
be unwise to compel the older children to remain in school until 
the curriculum had been modified to meet their needs. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A most satisfactory feature of the conference was the very 
general recognition by the educational as well as by the industrial 
representatives of the need of certain changes in the present school 
system and the practicability of many of the suggestions made. 
The curriculum was discussed and revisions proposed aiming at a 
general revitalization, greater variety in methods and in subject 
matter to provide for each child a type of education suited to his 
ability, and the inclusion of courses adapted to the interest and the 
needs of older pupils. Emphasis was placed especially by the 
labor representatives, upon the inadvisability of early specializa- 
tion. No vocational work before 14 years, and after that training 
designed to be generally useful and to enable the child to make an 
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intelligent choice of vocation rather than teaching a specific process 
in industry, were urged. Smaller classes, permitting the teacher 
to take into consideration the psychology of the child, special effort 
to keep in school and provide special training for retarded and de- 
fective children, higher professional requirements for teachers, and 
a general increase in teachers’ salaries, were among the suggestions 
that met with general approval. 


HEALTH 


Stricter health requirements for the child desiring to enter 
industry were favored, as well as regular, frequent and systematic 
physical examinations of the child during the entire school course 
and continued during the period in which a work permit is held. 
It was suggested that studies be made to determine the compara- 
tive measurements, strength, prevalence of disease, accident records 
and fatigue reactions of children in industry and in school. Greater 
attention to physical education and adequate provision for recrea- 
tional facilities were unanimously advocated. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


One entire session was devoted to a consideration of continua- 
tion schools and the discussion centered on the new New York State 
law. The general feeling of the conference was that it should be 
applied at first to the younger children and those of lower grade 
and gradually extended to all those coming under its provision. 
Detailed attention was given to the curriculum, and the importance 
of education of general utility along with technical training was 
stressed. The difficulty already met in securing competent teachers 
was emphasized and the consequent necessity of a high salary scale. 
Joint continuation schools rather than small continuation classes 
were favored. 

A more idealistic note was sounded by The Honorable Sir 
Alfred T. Davies, K.B.E., Permanent Secretary of the Welsh De- 
partment of the Board of Education of England and Wales. Turn- 
ing aside from the discussion of hand training and techincal knowl- 
edge he emphasized the part which the public schools should play 
in determining the use which a man makes of the leisure time which 
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labor is now endeavoring to secure for him. The materialistic aim 
of industrial training he claimed was but one end—and a relatively 
unimportant one—of education, bearing to it the same relation 
that hours of labor should bear to a man’s whole life. 

The legislative committee appointed at the opening of the 
conference made the following recommendations which were unani- 
mously accepted: 


1. That a commission be appointed to collate and study all laws relating 
to child welfare with a view to their possible revision. 

2. That the commission be composed of members of the legislature, repre- 
sentatives of the departments affected, and the public. 

3. That with the approval of this conference, but to be left to the three 
departments—Education, Labor, and Health—for approval, the com- 
mittee recommend to the legislature the enactment of a law creating 
a commission to which shall be appointed the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Commissioner of Health and a member of the Industrial Com- 
mission with an adequate staff. 

The duties of this commission shall be to co-ordinate the duties of 
the three departments in the supervision of the laws relating to children. 

4. That this conference shall meet one year from now under the auspices 
of the following five state departments: The Education Department, 
the Industrial Commission, the Health Department, the Probation 
Commission and the Department of Charities. That this committee 
be continued between conferences for the purpose of considering pro- 
posed legislation and other problems dealiug with the welfare of the 

child. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN KENTUCKY 


“Child Welfare in Kentucky,” which has been published as the 
November Bulletin of the State Board of Health and as a volume in 
the Committee’s series, “State Child Welfare Studies ’ contains 
chapters on Public Health, by H. H. Mitchell, M.D.; the Schools, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bliss Newhall and Miss Alexina Booth; Recrea- 
tion, by Raymond G. Fuller; Rural Life, by Charles E. Gibbons; 
Child Labor, by Mrs. Loraine B. Bush; Juvenile Courts, by Miss 
Mabel Brown Ellis; Law and Administration, by Wiley H. Swift. 
The study was directed by Edward N. Clopper, Ph.D., from whose 
Introduction to the volume the following excerpts are taken. 

“There are in the state about 1,200,000 boys and girls under 
20 years of age of whom 20 per cent live in urban homes and 80 
per cent in rural districts. The welfare of children, therefore, is 
chiefly a matter of dealing with rural conditions and yet in spite 
of this fact the children of cities and their environment have so far 
had the lion’s share of thought and effort; this preferential treat- 
ment must give way to a fairer policy by which the needs of all 
receive proper consideration. 

‘With a small appropriation for public health work and with 
very few full-time health officers it is no wonder that epidemics 
are frequent; that the death rates for such diseases as tuberculo- 
sis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, measles and whooping cough although 
appreciably lowered in the past ten years, are high; that trachoma 
is common among children in the mountain section and is said to be 
increasing in spite of efforts to check it; that smallpox is still preva- 
lent in parts of the state; and that pellagra is widespread in the 
south eastern counties. But it is encouraging that the death rate 
from malaria is decreasing and that hookworm, of which children 
especially are the victims, has been largely brought under control. 
Instruction in hygiene as given in the schools, and especially in the 
rural schools, is primitive and ineffectual. Medical school inspec- 
tion and school nursing service are provided for in but few places. 
Sanitation in many rural homes is rudimentary or wholly absent. 
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“State and county administration of public schools is subject 
to the uncertainties of politics. The offices of state superintendent 
of public instruction and of county superintendent of schools are 
gained only through political activity and campaigns for support 
at the polls. The salary of a county superintendent of schools is 
so limited by law that competent persons ordinarily will not consider 
the position although cities are not restricted either by a system of 
political preferment in selecting superintendents or by the fiat of 
law in fixing their pay. 

“Local taxes are too low for the development of good schools, 
and because state funds alone are sufficient to keep poor schools 
open for six months, many districts are content to make shift with 
such provision and lull to sleep all sense of their own responsibility. 
This indifference to duty and to the rights of children will prevail 
until the people are obliged to comply with a higher standard of 
local taxation. Rural elementary schools are held in archaic 
buildings, poorly equipped, with poorly paid teachers using poor 
methods. Owing to the lack of good roads there has been but little 
consolidation. The cities have better schools but because of the 
low salaries there is difficulty in getting and holding the teachers. 
Compulsory attendance is spasmodic in the smaller cities, and weak 
in both law and enforcement in rural districts. Boys and girls 
are absent from school principally because of work, illness and in- 
difference. Opportunity to attend high school is frequently denied 
to country children. More than 6,500 children over 10 years of 
age are illiterate. 

“The juvenile court law is generally disregarded in rural dis- 
tricts. In some places police courts sentence children. At times 
children are kept in jail, some awaiting trial, others serving sentences. 
Some county judges do not distinguish between children and adults 
in their methods of trial. Circuit courts have been found trying 
children whose cases are not of record in any juvenile court. Means 
of detention suitable for unfortunate boys and girls is a great 
need nearly everywhere, as is likewise probation service—the 
backbone of the juvenile court. The manifold duties of county 
judges interfere with their giving due attention to juvenile court 
matters. 

“Apprenticing and binding out children under obsolete con- 
ditions are still practised to some extent and the laws permitting 
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such procedure should be repealed. The child labor law is one of 
the best in the country but it is enforced in only a few places because 
there is no real department of labor and only a half dozen inspectors 
to cover all the industries and one of these is engaged in private 
business. 

“Girls of 12 years of age and boys 14 years of age are permitted 
to marry with the consent of their parents; and applicants for mar- 
riage licenses are not obliged to appear before the official who issues 
them. Save for the granting of an appropriation to a private 
society devoted to their care, the state neglects dependent children; 
while those whose condition of dependency is aggravated by disease, 
deformity, or illegitimacy are officially ignored. 

“Unregulated amusements largely dominate the great field of 
recreation; that provided by public authorities and by private civic 
and philanthropic societies falls far short of meeting the need, while 
much of that afforded by commercial agencies is inferior in quality 
and unfortunate in effect. 

“This is not a pleasing picture. It would be wholly depres- 
sing if there were no spirit of protest alive to encourage the hope 
for better things. Fortunately there is such a spirit and it is gradu- 
ally becoming stronger and stronger. Indeed, there are not want- 
ing examples of what can be accomplished through pricking the 
conscience and stimulating the effort of a community, as in Mason 
County; the trouble is that the energising spirit of discontent 
is not yet abroad in the land and the old order still prevails. At- 
tachment to the methods of days gone by and scorn of modern 
ways, still hold many in thraldom. The state’s treatment of 
children is out of joint with the times. 

“This is not a fault finding report in the sense that it is adversely 
critical of administrative policies, methods or personnel. It is, 
however, an indictment of the people. They have been too com- 
placent, too much satisfied with things as they are, and too unwill- 
ing to give the children of the state the advantage either of their 
own undertakings or of experience gained elsewhere. Here and 
there, thoroughly good work is being done but the general attitude 
is that of indifference. The people have no better provisions for 
the health, care, protection, schooling and play of their children 
than they themselves have demanded, and the conditions are no 
worse than they have been content with. Whatever the short- 
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comings of the state may be in all these fields, they are chargeable 
to the people alone. It is this popular inertia that must be over- 
come before any real advance can be made, and it is cheering to 
know that it is already by way of being overcome, for manifesta- 
tions of an awakened spirit are now distinctly perceptible. The 
authors of this volume, as they went about the state found the 
people nearly everywhere in a receptive mood and ready to respond 
to capable leadership. 

“Action in so vital a matter should not be precipitate nor ill 
considered, and it is believed that the wisest course is to devote 
some time to a study of the situation so as to awaken public in- 
terest and insure the use of measures adapted to the conditions 
peculiar to this state. It is not a good plan to pass laws and make 
changes simply because other states have passed the same laws 
and made the same changes; all steps taken must be on sure ground 
and this can be determined only through careful thought and study. 
To this end it is suggested that the Governor be authorized to ap- 
point several qualified persons, to serve without pay as a temporary 
commission charged with submitting to the General Assembly at 
its next session a report upon the standardising, simplifying and 
co-ordinating of all the state laws concerning children and upon 
suitable means for their administration. A small appropriation 
should be granted to the commission for expenses. Such a report 
is what is known in this country as a ‘Children’s Code’ but as a 
matter of fact the laws on child welfare are not codified by such 
commissions in the sense of being brought together to form one 
body—they are left in their respective places on the statute books, 
the health provisions in the general health laws, the labor provisions 
in the general labor laws, and so with the other provisions—but 
are so modified and supplemented as to form a well articulated 
whole, in accord with modern thought and practise when con- 
sidered as to their standards and their bearing upon one another. 
Instead of “Children’s Code Commission,” the purposes of such 
temporary body would be more clearly indicated if given the name 
of ‘Commission for the Standardising of Child Welfare Laws,’ 
but the former has the advantage of being the shorter term and is, 
therefore preferred in popular usage. Perhaps in place of a tempor- 
ary commission it would be well to instruct the Co-operative 
Council to prepare and submit such a report; this council was 
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recently organized to act as a clearing house and planning board 
for all agencies engaged in state-wide social service.” 

Though of course no adequate description of the suggested leg- 
islative program can be given to a few pages, it may be summarized. 
The study on which the report is based was made at the instance 
of the State Board of Health, the Kentucky Child Labor Associa- 
tion, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Louisville Welfare 
League and other agencies, and the recommendations are intended 
for use by the people of Kentucky in planning and obtaining state 
legislation in behalf of the children of the state. 

As Kentucky has no State Department of Public Welfare or 
an equivalent, it is recommended that such a department be created. 
The department, according to the National Committee, should be 
charged with the duty of looking after the interests of those children 
who are in need of special care and attention by reason of unusual 
conditions and the department should be controlled by a board 
of five or seven members, each appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate for a term of six years. The duties of the 
board should include the following: 

“To elect a Commissioner of Public Welfare as executive offi- 
cer of the board, and to fix his compensation; to have the super- 
visory care of all crippled, insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, blind, 
deaf, dumb, dependent, neglected and delinquent children; to 
supervise every child-caring and home-finding institution or society, 
state, county, municipal or private, and to inspect, control and license 
every such institution or society; to supervise the administration 
of mothers’ aid for the benefit of children, if and when a mothers’ 
aid law is passed. 

“There should be in every county a county board of public 
welfare, composed of three or five members, each serving for a term 
of four years. A county superintendent of public welfare, appointed 
by the county board should have the following duties: To supervise 
the school census; to act as truancy officer for the enforcement of 
the compulsory education act; to issue all work permits and to 
follow up all working children to see that they are not being in- 
jured by their work and are attending continuation schools where 
such schools are established; to act as probation officer for the 
juvenile court. In the larger counties, assistants will have to be 
provided, but in some of the smaller and less populated counties 
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the county superintendent of schools might act as the county 
superintendent of public welfare when approved by the State 
Board of Public Welfare.” 

The National Committee, in that section of its report that deals 
with the schools, recommends the creation of a State Board of 
Education of seven members, appointed by the Governor, each 
for a term of six years, two members retiring every year, the per- 
sonnel to be as follows: The president of the State University; 
three members recommended by the Kentucky Educational Associ- 
ation, one of them as city superintendent and one a county super- 
intendent; two members appointed by the Governor; and one of 
the principals of the two state normal schools, the two principals 
alternating annually. ‘The board,” says the Committee’s report, 
“should direct the educational policies of the school system of the 
state and assume the duties now assigned to the State Text Book 
Commission and the State Board of Examiners. 

‘The superintendent of public instruction should be appointed 
by the State Board of Education to serve for a period of four years 
and should be eligible for reappointment. There should be no 
political or territorial limits in choosing a man for this office. The 
salary should be not less than $5,000 a year. The state superin- 
tendent should be provided with a sufficient number of assistants 
to make possible adequate supervision of all the schools of the state. 

“The county superintendent should be appointed by the county 
board of education to serve for a period of four years and should 
be eligible for reappointment. His powers should be increased 
so as to include the recommendation for appointment of all teachers 
in the county schools.” The Committee comments on the fact 
that the present law makes it impossible to select a man for county 
superintendent who resides in a city of the first or second class or 
outside the county in which he is a candidate for election at the polls. 

Discussing the problem of school finance the Committee says: 
“The state constitution should be amended so as to provide for the 
distribution of state school funds upon the basis of local effort and 
need instead of upon a per capita basis as at present. What is 
needed more than anything else in Kentucky’s school system is a 
stimulus to local effort, and the method of apportioning the state 
funds can best be made to serve as this stimulus. It would be far 
better, for example, to grant the aid according to the aggregate 
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daily attendance and number of teachers employed than accord- 
ing to the mere number of children in a district regardless of whether 
or not these children even enroll, much less attend. The state 
school funds should always be held sacred to educational purposes.” 

“The greatest need of public health work in Kentucky,” says 
the Committee in its report, “is the development of modern local 
health departments, particularly county departments, with trained 
all-time staffs. No state department of health can fully accomplish 
the purpose for which it exists without the active and constant help 
of efficient local departments.” In the Committee’s report, empha- 
sis is placed on the desirability of county and district health depart- 
ments all through Kentucky. Under existing law, it is pointed out, 
several counties can unite to form a district. 

The Committee declares that public health is a purchasable 
commodity, comments on the inadequacy of the funds hitherto 
available to the State Board of Health, recommends special appro- 
priations for certain branches of health work, and urges state aid to 
counties forming county or district health departments. It is 
estimated than an appropriation of $200,000 would compensate 
the executive officers of 45 county health departments and 30 
district health departments. These officers should be agents of 
the State Board of Health and should be paid out of state funds. 
Other expense should be borne by the counties, on the principle that 
the Lord helps those who help themselves. 

“A special section of the State Child Hygiene Bureau,’ says 
the Committee, “Should be devoted to school hygiene, as it relates 
to physical examination and correction of physical defects, control 
of communicable diseases, and sanitation of school buildings, and 
to advising and assisting the State Department of Education in 
developing a state program for playground, recreation, physical 
training, and the instruction of the school child in health essentials. 
Physical education and health protection of children should be 
further developed through a Bureau of Physical Education in the 
State Department of Education. As soon as trained all-time 
health officers are provided, the Director of Physical Education 
should direct school medical work through the county and district 
health departments and standardize physical training and the 
teaching of hygiene and health habits through school superintendents 
and physical training directors. 
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“Every child applying for work permits should be required to 
show a certificate of a health department physician or a school 
physician indicating that he has good health, is normally developed, 
and is physically fit for the work at which he is to be employed. 
While at work under a permit, each child should receive the medical 
examination and supervision of the school health service.” 
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DISCRETIONARY POWER 
Epwarp N. Cropper, Pu.D. 


It is often urged that protective laws in the field of child wel- 
fare should confer upon their administrators a large measure of 
discretionary power so that each child affected may be dealt with 
according to its special needs. Children are individuals and should 
be treated as such, insist many able persons charged with the en- 
forcement of mandatory and prohibitive laws, and others who revolt 
against the uniform application .of a rigid standard to all children 
alike, regardless of their peculiar circumstances, characters, disposi- 
tions, talents and tastes. The feeling is natural and is intensified 
by seeing here and there conspicuous examples of fine social service 
of an independent character in behalf of boys and girls, the observers 
at once jumping to the conclusion that like service can be rendered 
everywhere under any conditions. Even the signally successful 
workers declare that ‘‘anybody can do the same.” But we all 
know the part played by the personal equation in these matters 
and learn from experience that such striking success is the portion 
of only a few. 

The theory these able administrators and their supporters set 
forth is sound but under our present limitations as to personnel it 
breaks down in practice, and so several states that formerly granted 
such discretionary power, have found it necessary to revoke it and 
require all to conform to a fixed standard. The reason is obvious. 
The exercise of such power can be safely entrusted only to admin- 
istrators of strong moral courage, abundant common sense, sound 
judgment, and thorough understanding of children, their nature and 
their needs. If we had such administrators everywhere, in cities, 
towns, villages, hamlets, and the countryside, devoting all their 
time to such work and amply paid for their services, we should feel 
that the interests of our boys and girls were secure in their keeping 
and we should not hesitate to allow them considerable latitude in 
the adjustment of standards to special conditions. But unfortu- 
nately we are not blessed with such wealth of able administrative 
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personnel—indeed, most of our area is as yet untouched by admin- 
istrative effort for child welfare, able or otherwise. The officers who 
meet the requirements for such work are few and far between. 
Many whose duty it is to enforce the law are not endowed with 
enough moral courage to withstand the guile, the importuning and 
the pressure of local politicians—and those who are courageous are 
frequently removed from office or find their powers curtailed. 
Usually an officer has a variety of laws to administer and gives but 
perfunctory attention to those he deems less urgent or which interest 
him least. And a great number of our child welfare officers of one 
kind or another are working on a part-time basis. As to judgment, 
common sense and understanding of children—the combination is 
so seldom found that its possessor stands out in any surroundings 
as a bright and shining light. 

So our compulsory school attendance laws, our child labor laws, 
our delinquency laws, our dependency laws, our health laws and all 
our other laws that seek to train, protect and nurture children are, 
generally speaking, inadequately administered by truancy, labor, 
probation, parole and health officers. Sometimes important ad- 
ministrative duties are turned over to clerks, stenographers and 
typists. The significance of such work is not yet known. To grant 
discretionary power on a wholesale plan to administrators, many of 
whom are incompetent, overburdened with duties, or incapable of 
covering the area assigned to them, would be the height of folly and 
unfair both to the officers and to the children—unfair to the officers 
because they would steadily be pushed into following the line of 
least resistance and their treatment of the exceptional case would 
come to be the rule, and unfair to the children because under our 
lamentable conditions in the matter of personnel the very intent of 
the law would be nullified and its aid and comfort denied. 

As one step toward improvement of administrative personnel, 
methods and policies in one field, it is suggested that public school 
authorities bring together in one department and under one head 
with sufficient assistants, the related activities of school census tak- 
ing, census record keeping, compulsory attendance enforcement, 
issuance of work permits, enforcement of street trading restrictions, 
and the finding of suitable jobs for boys and girls who can no longer 
attend school full time. Let the school census include all children 
and let the handicapped and afflicted be separately reported, so that 
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we shall know not only how many normal children from 6 to 20 
years of age are living in the community, but also who are blind, 
deaf and dumb, feeble-minded, seriously crippled, illiterate or other- 
wise disadvantaged, and let us hold our officers responsible for see- 
ing that all these receive such care and training as they need. Let 
the work a child does be looked upon as an important part of his 
education, and let permits be issued carefully and intelligently with 
a view to conserving health, promoting education and safeguarding 
from abuse. 

















DO SCHOOL STATISTICS SPEAK? 


GERTRUDE FOLKS 


One step in the educational program for which the National 
Child Labor Committee is working has been completed—the estab- 
lishment of some form of compulsory education law in every state 
of the Union. The next step is to secure effective enforcement of 
these laws. To accomplish this, a revision of the material contained 
in the school census and of the statistical analysis presented in the 
state educational reports is essential. “Statistics mean nothing” 
is a common phrase—but facts do have a meaning and school sta- 
tistics, if properly gathered and analyzed, reveal facts which indicate 
the lines along which educational effort should be directed. 

New York State has recognized this and in 1917 passed a law 
establishing permanent census bureaus in cities of the second and 
third classes. These had been in existence in cities of the first class 
since 1908 and were found to be “invaluable aids in a proper admin- 
istration of child labor and compulsory education laws, as well as 
in child welfare work. It was not unusual to find, even in cities 
of the third class, that the compulsory education and child labor 
laws were seriously failing adequately to accomplish the purposes 
for which the laws were enacted, solely for the want of up-to-date, 
reliable census information, while in a city of the first class, having 
from 250,000 to 5,000,000 population, the results attained in the 
administration of these laws were vastly in excess of the results 
attained in the smaller municipalities. The reason for this was 
ever and always in evidence, namely, that the up-to-date, reliable 
census information obtainable in the city of the first class enabled 
school authorities to administer attendance laws with a degree of 
steadiness and success not possibly attainable even in a small city, 
where such up-to-date information was lacking.’”’* 

The last report of the Vermont State Board of Education calls 
to mind the fact that in 1910, there were 10,906 illiterates 10 years 
of age and over in the state, and suggests that it would be both 
more effective and more economical to compel children to attend 


*University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 672. 
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school than to educate adult illiterates. But, it concludes, the 
“enforcement of the compulsory attendance and child labor laws, 
as well as the proper safeguarding of children’s education, demands 
an accurate school census.” 

In spite of this obvious depending of the efficacy of child labor 
and attendance laws upon accurate statistical information, in most 
states the school census is still taken on the basis of scholastic age, 
(the period during which the child is entitled to a free education, 
which varies in the different states from 4 to 21 to 8 to 18, covering 
in some cases 17 years of the child’s life, in other cases only 10 years), 
and little attempt is made to interpret the returns. A study of the 
last reports issued by state departments of education, including the 
District of Columbia, reveals a striking failure to grasp either the 
relative importance of specific items, or their bearing on the edu- 
cational situation. 

The last report issued by the State Board of Education of 
Idaho (for the year ending June 30, 1918) is typical. It reports the 
enumeration of children of “scholastic age” but nowhere indicates 
that this age period is 8 to 18 years. It reports only the enrollment 
and average daily attendance of all children in the public schools, 
irrespective of age, thus rendering impossible any accurate percent- 
age of the number of children of school age actually enrolled in and 
attending school, for there must be many children under 8 in the 
elementary grades and over 18 in the high schools. Education in 
Idaho is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 16. Children of 
15, however, may be excused in cases of poverty, or if they have 
completed the eighth grade. Nowhere, however, is any report 
given of the number of children of this age period enumerated, 
enrolled in or attending the schools. No estimate is made of the 
number of children attending private or parochial schools; no record 
is given of the number 15 years of age excused for the above reasons. 
With such inadequate statistics an effective enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law is out of the question. Idaho does, how- 
ever, include in its report one item found in very few state reports 
—the number of feeble-minded and physically defective children. 

California, in spite of much progressive educational legislation, 
has an equally unsatisfactory report. There is no index to the 
report, but a careful study of all tables failed to reveal figures re- 
garding the enumeration of children of any age period. The enroll- 
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ment and attendance figures are the totals for children of all ages. 
There is no estimate made of the number of children in private and 
parochial schools, of the number excused for employment and other 
reasons, or of the number of physical and mental defectives—not 
an item in the report that would aid in enforcing the child labor 
and compulsory attendance laws. 

This situation unfortunately is not the exception but the rule. 
The results of the analysis of statistics presented in state reports is 
given below: 


Enumeration and School Enrollment 


Only 7 states report both the enumeration of children of com- 
pulsory school age and the number of this age enrolled. 
16 states report the enumeration of children of scholastic 
age and the total enrollment in the public schools, irre- 
spective of age, working out the percentage of enrollment 
to population on this basis. 

7 states report the total enrollment and also the enroll- 
ment of children of scholastic age. 

4 states, although reporting the enrollment of children of 
compulsory attendance age, report the enumeration of 
scholastic age only. 

4 other states reverse this, and while reporting the enu- 
meration of children of compulsory attendance age, 
report only the total enrollment or enrollment of child- 
ren of scholastic age. 

4 other states, while not reporting the number enrolled 
or attending, estimate the number of children of com- 
pulsory attendance age not attending the public schools. 

4 states make classifications, but useless ones, of their 
figures. Example: Virginia divides the enrollment into age 
periods of 7 to 9, 10 to 14, etc., although the compulsory 
school period is 8 to 12. Nevada gives the enrollment 
of children of compulsory school age, but divides the 
enumeration into age periods of 4 to 6, 6 to 18, etc., 
although compulsory attendance begins at 8 years. 

2 states give no enumeration figures. 

For one state we secured no report. 
Total 49 
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Only 8 states make any attempt to estimate the number of 
children in private and parochial schools. 

Only 7 states make any estimate of the number of children em- 
ployed or holding work permits. 

Only 3 states make any estimate of the number excused from 
attending school for other reasons, such as mental or 
physical incapacity, distance, etc. 


Average Daily Attendance 


Only 2 states report the average daily attendance of children of 
compulsory school age. 
32 states report the average daily attendance of children 
of all ages together. 
7 states report the average daily attendance of children 
of scholastic age. 
7 states make no estimate of average daily attendance. 
For one state we had no report. 
Total 49 


In 21 states compulsory continuation schools for employed 
children have recently been established, yet only three of these 
states have been recording the number of children employed. Sev- 
eral cities have such records but the figures are not compiled for 
the state as a whole. 

Statistics intelligently compiled are needed not only to aid in 
the enforcement of the child labor and compulsory attendance laws, 
but as a guide to further legislation. North Dakota’s report, that 
7,541 children are excused from attending school because they live 
more than 214 miles from the school house, points to the need for 
immediate provision for their transportation. The reporting of the 
number of crippled, deaf, blind, deformed and mentally defective 
children not only should lead to a general consideration of the 
state’s responsibility toward these unfortunates, but should be used 
as the source for a constant checking up of the number of these 
groups in the state and of the adequacy of the care received by each 
such individual whether in his home or in an institution. The 
experience of New York is again significant. The first school cen- 
sus taken under the new law revealed that in five cities of the second 
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class, 888 persons between the ages of 8 and 18 were unable to read 
or write English, while 126 persons between 10 and 18 were unable 
to read or write any language, and the report already quoted points 
out that, in view of the fact that there has been practically no im- 
migration to this country since 1914, these figures are a severe 
criticism of the enforcement of the educational laws of New York, 
or a reflection upon the methods of education employed. 

To compile a useful report is not a task beyond the power of 
any state, no matter how hard pressed for funds. It does not 
necessitate the establishment of permanent census bureaus like 
those of New York, although this is desirable. Ir most cases, it 
does not even necessitate an actual increase in the labor required 
in taking the census, but depends rather upon analysis of the mate- 


rial gathered. A very simple record could be used requiring only 
the following items: 























Name Sex COLOR aco occ 
Address. Date of Birth................ Nativity... 
Names of parents. Address Nativrity.................. 
School attended.................... If none, why?...............- Grade completed................ 
Physical condition, if defective... 

Mental condition: Normal Feeble-minded 

Can child read English? _.................- Any other language?.................... 
Can child write English? 2.2... Any other language?.................... 


If employed, state kind of occupation 
If employed, is child attending continuation school?.. 








This information, together with a record from local school 
officers as to enrollment and attendance in their districts, would be 
ample to furnish the basis for a simple, yet significant state report, 
containing the following items: 


School census—number of scholastic age and of compulsory school age. 

Enrollment—total, and number of compulsory school age; percentage of 
school census. 

Average daily attendance—of all pupils enrolled and of those of compulsory 
school age; percentage in each case based on census and on enrollment. 

Number in private and parochial schools. 

Number excused with work permit. 

Number in continuation schools. 

Number excused for other reasons, classified. 

Number physically and mentally defective, classified. 

Number unable to read and write English. 

Number unable to read and write any language. 
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To determine the educational situation in the country as a 
whole a comparable basis for the statistics reported by the states 
to the Federal Government is necessary. ‘The United States Bureau 
of Education is now developing a plan to secure such reports from 
the states; its success will be determined by the co-operation accord- 
ed by state educational officials. Until that plan is generally 
adopted, however, and until we have a uniform compulsory attend- 
ance law throughout the country, each state should at least compile 
statistics regarding the number of children of a specified age group, 
enumerated, enrolled and in average daily attendance in the schools 
of the state. : 

Not until this revision is accomplished can we be certain that 
children of compulsory attendance age are actually at school, that 
children below the prescribed age are not working, that mental and 
physical defectives are being cared for, that illiteracy is being re- 
duced; in short that the measures which we have enacted are verily 
laws. 











PEOPLE WHO GO TO BEETS 


THERESA WOLFSON 


The cnild is considered the raison d’etre of the family, our 
social unit brought into existence and maintained chiefly for its 
protection and rearing. In order 
to insure for it the best of care 
and an opportunity for normal 
development, the family must 
have the element of stability and 
a certain amount of geographic 
fixity. We have been accustomed 
to think of the term ‘‘migratory 
labor” as applying only to the 
individual who, free from family 
ties and responsibilities, travels 
about from job to job as necessity 
or will prescribes. For it stands 
to reason that the family man, 
realizing that the welfare of his 
children demands a more or less 
fixed habitation is less apt to try his luck and stake the family bread 
and butter on a chance employment. Yet each year, the early spring 
season witnesses an exodus of families from the foreign quarters of 
industrial centers to rural districts, their destinations being the 
cranberry bogs, onion fields, sugar-beet fields and other sections 
where seasonal agricultural work is carried on. Here they remain 
working during the summer, sometimes returning to the cities in 
the winter. More frequently, however, they are lost to their original 
communities, and their children mysteriously drop out of the schools. 

This study of migratory labor in the Michigan sugar-beet fields 
was made with the aim of learning something of the conditions 
under which the families live and of the work they do, and primarily 
of determining the effect of their migration upon the school attend- 
ance and education of the children. 
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The sugar-beet belt of Michigan runs through the central and 
northeastern section of the state, including what is known as the 
“thumb.” Five representative beet counties were visited: Sagi- 
naw, Bay, Tuscola, Huron and Shiawasse. The industry in these 
counties is controlled largely by three companies: the Owosso, the 
Michigan and the Columbia Sugar Companies. One hundred and 
thirty-three beet workers’ families were interviewed and the infor- 
mation obtained revealed the existence of extensive child labor, 
lack of educational provision, a shocking degree of insanitation in 
living quarters, and an exploitation of adult, and for the most part 
foreign, labor. 


THE SPRING SEASON 


In order to understand how such conditions can prevail it is 
necessary to understand the peculiarities of the beet industry. 
There are two distinct phases—the growing of sugar beets with 
which the farmer and the “beet-family”’ are solely concerend—and 
the “beet campaign” which is the conversion of beets into sugar in 
the fall and winter months. It is the first process, the growing of 
beets, which necessitates the use of outside help. The sugar com- 
pany through their ‘‘field bosses” secures contracts for beet acreages 
from the farmers, the company furnishing the seed at a minimum 
cost and promising labor to work the beets. The farmer in return 
promises to cultivate the land, to provide living quarters for the help, 
to furnish water and to haul fuel for them. 

It is the company, therefore, that is responsible for the labor 
supply. Every winter the labor agents or “agriculturists’” as they 
are sometimes called, visit the large industrial cities. By means of 
newspaper advertisements, posters and public meetings held often 
in vacant stores in the foreign sections of the city, the agent reaches 
the prospective help. Much is promised—easy work, good pay, 
free transportation to Michigan, fine houses, clear running water, 
free rent, free fuel, a large garden, and above all an opportunity for 
every child to work and help the family save money. These prom- 
ises are frequently exaggerated to a preposterous degree. 

The people whom the agent addresses are foreigners, usually 
peasants from the old country, who have come to America to better 
their fortunes. They have large families, live in congested quarters 
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of the city, work hard and often are anxious to get back to the soil 
which they understand so much better than they do the foundries, 
shops and mines. What they hear sounds good, so they throw up 
their jobs, pack their belongings, take the children out of school 
and migrate to Michigan. Families have thus been imported from 














‘*Beets Is HARD WorkK.”’ 


Buffalo, New York City, Philadelphia, Erie, Akron, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo and cities in Iowa and 
Minnesota; for the past two or three years a large number of 
Mexicans from San Antonio, Texas, have also come. 


CONTRACT OF LABOR 


The companies issue contracts for use between the grower and the 
hand laborer. The terms of the contract include the following items: 


1. Beets are to be bunched and thinned by beet-help, leaving only 
one beet in a place; when hoeing is completed, beets must not be further 
apart than eight to ten inches. 

2.-Weeds must be hoed out, and beets kept clean in the row; four 
inches must be kept on each side of the row; hoeing shall be done at such 
times as is deemed best by the grower and the laborer. 

3. The grower (farmer) agrees to keep the beets cultivated clean 
between rows; to give them one cultivation before they are blocked and 
thinned, and to do so at the time designated by the beet help. 
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4. When beets are ready for harvesting they shall be lifted by the 
farmer, and the beet help agrees to pull and top them, removing all dirt 
possible from the beets by striking them together before removing the 
tops. 

5. The laborer agrees to place beets, when topped, in piles contain- 
ing beets from 16 rows if planted twenty inches apart, or from 12 rows if 
planted 24 or 28 inches apart, these piles to be at least two rods apart, 
and to cover them each night with leaves. 


In return for this the beet laborer is promised $24 an acre 
for beets planted in rows 18 to 22 inches apart, and $22 an acre 
for beets planted in rows 28 inches apart; these prices cover the 
entire hand-work to be done by the laborer. 

In addition, the farmer agrees to furnish free, a suitable dwell- 
ing place, water, fuel, transportation from the railway station and 
also to and from the place of work. It is further agreed that in 
case the farmer fails to secure a satisfactory stand of beets, the 
contract shall be considered void; in case of a dispute as to the 
advisability of continuing the work on the crop or as to the meas- 
urement of the field, the dispute shall be decided by the sugar com- 
pany or its representative. 

Field bosses complain that a contract proves to be only a 
“piece of paper.”” ‘You can’t make the hunkies stay, if they take 
a aotion to up and leave.” This, of course, means that the 
company loses the money it invested in transporting the family. 
On the other hand, beet-workers say that the labor agents promise 
them “heaven” in order to get them to “‘come to beets,” but once 
there, they are quickly disillusioned. The beet-worker is under the 
impression that he is employed by the sugar company, and there- 
fore takes orders only from the field boss. It is he who shifts the 
families as the demand varies. This year the acreage promised 
the beet-workers was larger than the amount actually given them 
to work; consequently, their potential earnings are decreased, and 
they have another cause for complaint. 


NATIONALITY OF HELP 


‘The general term applied to the beet-worker is ‘“Hunkie”’ or 
“Bohunk,” probably derived from Hungarian and Bohemian. Of 
the 133 families interviewed 41 were Hungarians, 22 were Slavic (of 
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the small principalities, Croatia, Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Bohemia), 22 were Polish, 16 were Russ-German or Germans com- 
ing from the Baltic provinces, 13 were German, 2 were Russian and 
6 were Mexican. The number of Mexicans ‘in beets” was large, 
but as the majority were single adults they were not interviewed. 
Five families were of mixed nationality. One English, one French 
and three American families were also in the group. Field bosses 
repeatedly declared that American labor was of no use, for ‘a Yankee 
can’t stand the hard work.’’ One boss in Shiawasse county said, 
“T read that the ‘Hunkies’ have saved up money and are going 
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10 AND 12 YEARS OLD. 


back to the old country—that’s bad for our business. These fami- 
lies are desirables for beets and we gotta keep ’em here!”’ 

It will be difficult for them to “keep ’em here’ unless some 
measures are taken to improve their living and working conditions. 


THE Joss THeEy Lert BEHIND 


Coming to the cities from sections of Europe largely agricul- 
tural, and being unable to understand the language of this country, 
most of the men interviewed had been compelled to engage in un- 
skilled labor. Forty-five, or one-third of the total number had 
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worked during the previous winter in shops or factories manufac- 
turing everything from sugar to ammunition and wires. Only ten 
were skilled artisans; four were furnace workers; 12 were railroad 
workers; eight were coal miners; five worked in the ship yards; 
14 were day laborers picking up odd jobs as they went along; and 
13 were foundry workers—all occupations of the heavy manual 
labor type. There were also workers whose winter occupations had 
been those of barber, plumber, farmer, carpenter, shipyard worker, 
mason and butcher. One had even been a music teacher in Chicago 
for some 28 years. At the end of that time he found himself and 


his family broken in health and spirit and decided to try the beet 
fields. 


REASONS FOR GOING TO BEETS 


Why did they come to the beet fields? Most frequently fami- 
lies with large numbers of children said that they felt the city was 
no place to raise children—things were too expensive and children 
ran wild—in the country all the children could work. Next in 
frequency came the statement that “we worked on a farm in the 
old country, no like city, we try to save money and by‘and by have 
own farm.”’ Often the reply was, “We’re buying our own home in 
the city, we want to save money this summer to help pay the mort- 
gage.”’ Incidentally, not a few of the German and Polish families 
had “beet-homes,”’-that is, homes which they were enabled to buy 
from beet savings. Several families came in the hope of making 
money to pay debts incurred by the winter’s siege of “flu”; and 
a colony of Polish miners’ families from’ the vicinity of Bay City, 
migrated because there had been a strike for two months in the 
minés which had not yet been settled. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


These are very bad. The average farmer looks upon his help 
with contempt probably because they are foreigners, but partly 
because of the work they do. ‘Anything is good enough for the 
Hunkie,” and consequently, living quarters, the only thing the 
farmers supplies, are for the most part unspeakably wretched. 
An old woodshed, a long-abandoned barn, a cleaned-out chicken- 
house, and occasionally a tottering ramshackle farmer’s house are 
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the common types. Fourteen families of four and five persons, 
and four families with from six to nine persons were found living 
in one-room shanties. One family of 11, the youngest child 2 years, 
the oldest 16 years, lived in an old country store which had but one 
window; the wind and rain came through the holes in the walls, 
the ceiling was very low and the smoke from the store filled the 
room. Here the family ate, slept, cooked and washed. 

In Tuscola county a family of six was found living in a one 
room shack with no windows. Light and ventilation were secured 
through the open door. Little Charles, 8 years of age, was left at 








A ‘‘ HuUNKIE’s’’ HOME IN THE BEETs. 


home to take care of Dan, Annie and Pete, whose ages were 5 years, 
4 years, and 3 months respectively. In addition he cooked the 
noon-day meal and brought it to his parents in the field. The filth 
and choking odors of the shack made it almost unbearable, yet the 
baby was sleeping on a heap of rags piled up in a corner. 

A Polish woman who had been brought from Buffalo, was 
housed in a barn partitioned in such manner that the live stock 
was kept on one side of the stall and the family on the other. She 
had two little children and a sick husband. Because of the con- 
ditions in which she was compelled to live she threatened to go to 
court claiming that she had been tricked. Whereupon the farmer 
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terrorized her and declared he’d send her to jail because she refused 
to work. Two weeks later the field boss of the section moved the 
family to a more human habitation. 

The accumulation of filth, the stench, and the lack of room has 
made the ‘“Hunkie’s” house in the country an eyesore. There are 
usually no provisions for sanitation. Toilets were found built 
directly against the sides of the house; doors were unhinged and 
more frequently there were no doors at all. Two shacks had no 
toilets—they used “the woods.” The open privy was common; 
there were a great number of open wells and in several instances 
the water of these wells had become so polluted that it could not 
be used. Most of the shacks had water pumps in the yards, but 
of the 133 families interviewed, 28 had no water supply on the 
premises and were compelled to carry water for distances varying 
from ‘‘just across the road” to a half mile. In several instances 
water from a nearby creek was used for washing purposes and drink- 
ing water was carried from a neighbor’s pump. 

Because the beet-weeder’s family starts for the field at day- 
break and does not come back until sundown, when it is too dark 
to work, there is little cooking done. The writer was often invited 
to share a noon-day lunch consisting of a loaf of bread, sausage, 
chunks of which are broken off for the children, and a large can of 
black coffee. The food is bought at the country store on ‘“‘tick,”’ 
as they say. The amount which they owe is deducted from the 
final income by the field boss. There is considerable complaint 
about over-charging by country-store keepers. In several instances, 
inquiries indicated that the beet-workers were being ‘‘fleeced.” 

A notable exception to these conditions was found in the Owosso 
Prairie Farm. The Owosso Sugar Company owns a farm of 980 
acres where it carries on experimental work in sugar beets in addi- 
tion to raising a large acreage of beets. It has built a number of 
uniform four-room cottages and some double cottages for the beet 
families, who number between 70 and 100 a season. The cottages 
have running water in the kitchen, and electric light connections for 
the use of which the laborer pays 20 cents a bulb a month. In 
addition each family is entitled to a garden. The toilets are built 
quite a distance from the houses and are kept in good condition. 
The Farm runs a two-room school, paying the salaries of the 
teachers who are under the supervision of the county superintendent 
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of education. Families coming out early in April are expected to 
send their children to the farm school. There is also a club house 
where moving pictures are shown at a nominal charge. The farm 
is really a village in itself. 


WoRKING CONDITIONS 


The contract of employment promises house, water and fuel— 
and these promises are much embellished by the descriptions of the 
labor agent. In return the family is given a certain beet acreage 














TYPICAL BEET-WoORKERS ‘‘ MANSION.” 


to work. Usually there is a long period of idleness before the actual 
work begins. A family of five in which the children are of working 
age, usually over seven, can work about twenty-five acres a season. 
The more children in the family the larger the acreage given; a 
family of nine or ten for example, can cover from fifty to sixty acres. 
In some sections of Huron and Tuscola counties, principally around 
Caro and Sebawing, the beet territory is fairly compact and smaller 
families are used. 

Where the territory is compact the problem of getting to the 
outfields is not important. Though transportation to the fields is 
promised if the distance be great, few cases were found in which 
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‘this promise was being fulfilled. Father, mother and children are 


frequently compelled to trudge several miles in order to get to their 
place of work. If their. own field of beets is not ready for thinning, 
the field boss sends them to help out beet-workers on other farms. 
Working beets in the intense noon heat is unbearable, even for 
“Hunkies,” and it is no uncommon thing to see the family resting 
underneath an old tent. An eight-weeks old baby was found sleep- 
ing in an improvised hammock in the fields. The hot sun baked 
the ground and the child’s face was blistered by the heat. What 
to do with the babies is indeed a problem to the beeter’s family— 


all too frequently they are left to themselves in a corner of the fields 
for hours at a time. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The feeling of unrest passing over the entire industrial world 
is evident in the beet industry. Field bosses in talking of the sit- 
uation say “The Germans, the Hungarians and Slavs know how to 
work beets from the old country—we can’t teach them anything— 
but they are always wanting more money. The Mexicans are not 
so fresh but they don’t know beets as well.” 

On the Doyle Farm, a large experimental station owned by one 
of the sugar companies, beet help were given day work on the farm 
until the time for thinning beets should arive. They originally 
received 35 cents an hour but wages were later reduced to 30 cents. 
The workers, led by a young Slovak, went on strike. They were 
not successful, several men were discharged, and five of a group of 
nineteen men who had been brought from Milwaukee, ran away. 

A similar occurrence took place on the Owosso Prairie Farm. 
Last year the company paid 30 cents an hour to beet-workers doing 
farm labor before the beet season. This year, in order to keep the 
labor until the end of the season, it pays 25 cents an hour and prom- 
ises the remaining 5 cents an hour as a bonus at the end of the 
beet season. This action caused much discontent and rumors of a 
strike in the midst of the beet season were frequently heard. 

Discontent with the conditions in which the beet-workers are 
compelled to live—the constant complaints with regard to housing, 
overcharges for food at country stores, and unfulfilled promises, 
produce a fertile field for agitation. Agitators have been trying to 
organize the beet-workers,to strike for higher pay. In several com- 
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munities strikes were successful because called at a time when the 
beets had to be taken care of. An increase of four dollars per acre 
was secured in these cases. 

In many instances, especially where Mexicans are employed, 
the land is so rocky that in addition to beet-weeding the laborers 
have to clear the fields. This serves as no mean cause for increased 
discontent. Single workers known as “stag-labor” are constantly 
running away to nearby towns to get easier work. On several occa- 
sions the writer saw Mexican families camping in railroad stations, 
waiting for trains to take them to some larger town. The number 














6 YEARS OLD. 


of families breaking their contracts, and leaving the country either 
to return to the city or to seek work in some other community, is 
large. 

In 1918, two hundred Mexicans were imported for beet work. 
The season was poor and in the fall they migrated to Saginaw in 
search of work. A strike was taking place in one of the construction 
companies and these men were hired as strike-breakers. Trouble en- 
sued—parades and meetings of protest were held. The company 
was compelled to discharge the Mexicans, the unions would not 
receive them into their organization, and they were finally compelled 
to leave the city.. Another interesting industrial situation was 
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caused by the employment of striking coal miners in the beet fields. 
These men were enabled to hold out on the strike by working with 
their families in ‘beets.’ 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


To promote the physical and mental development of the child, 
we forbid his employment in factories, shops and stores. On the 
other hand, we are prone to believe that the right kind of farm work 
is healthful and the best thing for children. But for a child to 
crawl along the ground, weeding beets in the hot sun for 14 hours 
a day—the average work-day—is far from being the best thing. 
The law of compensation is bound to work in some way and the 
immediate result of this agricultural work is interference with school 
attendance. 

In the 133 families visited there were about 600 children. A 
conversation held with a “‘Rooshian-German”’ woman is indicative 
of the size of most of the families: 

“How many children have you?” inquired the investigator. 

“Fight—Julius, und Rose, und Martha, dey is mine; Gottlieb 
und Philip, und Frieda, dey is my husband’s—und Otto und Charlie, 
dey are ours.” 

Families with ten and twelve children are frequently found 
while those with six and eight children are the general rule. Of 
course, it’s the large beet family that does the most work. 

It has been stated that illiteracy in the country is nearly twice 
as extensive as in the cities, and that the great areas of adult illit- 
eracy are incidentally the great areas of rural child labor. The 
sugar-beet industry requires labor for but five or six months in the 
year; families therefore, begin moving from the city in April, and 
stay in the country until after the harvest in October or November. 
The children lose approximately four months of schooling. As one 
weeder put it: “Poor man no make money, make plenty chlidren— . 
plenty children good for sugar-beet business.” 

In the 133 families interviewed there were 186 children under 
6 years of age, their ages ranging from eight weeks up; 36 children 
from 6 to 8 years old, of whom approximately two-thirds had never 
attended school; and eleven over 16 years of age who had never 
been to school in America. These beet children belong almost 
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entirely to foreign families who came to America to earn money. 
There is no way of proving their age other than the statement of 
the parents, and consequently they have been able to elude the com- 
pulsory education laws of the states in which they live. Altogether 
about 15 per cent of the children of the “beet families” interviewed, 
had never attended school. Many of the children of the 6 to 8- 
year group did not attend school because they had to take care of 
their younger brothers and sisters. One 10-year-old lad had never 
attended school because he was a mental defective, and a Mexican 
child of 9 was practically blinded by cataracts; this youngster was 

















9 AND 11 YEARS OLD. THINNING BEETs. 


found groping his way down the beet-rows, pulling out weeds and 
feeling for the beet plants—the glare of the sun made him lose all 
sense of light and dark. 


RETARDATION 


Of the 340 children who were attending or had attended school, 
only four were graduates; just one had gone on to high school, and 
less than one per cent had reached the 8th grade. Their failure to 
graduate was a direct result of the migration of the family to the 
beet-fields in the early spring; naturally when they return to the 
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city in the fall, the child knowing that he will be “put back,’’ refuses 
to return to school. ; 

The school authorities fail to “pick up” the returning beet- 
workers because, as one truancy officer said, “(Now you see ’em and 
now you don’t.”” Even when the children do return to school on 
the completion of the beet work they are behind in their classes. 
On the two-years graduation basis, 7.e., taking the first grade as 
normal for a child of 7 to 8 years, the second for a child 8 or 9, etc. 
—only 28 per cent of the beet children of compulsory school age 
attending school are in their normal grades; the remaining 72 per 
cent are retarded. 

The school superintendent of Saginaw, a city serving as the 
winter home for many beet-weeders’ families, said: “Saginaw is 
affected by the late entrance in the fall of a certain number of fam- 
ilies who spend the season out in the beet fields. These families 
leave the city as early in the spring as the work calls them, usually 
the last of April or early May, depending upon the season. Two 
schools are affected by the attendance of the children of these mi- 
gratory families. The territory adjoining these schools is alike in 
this respect—many small cheap dwellings are found therein. The 
number of children we have to provide for at the Potter School 
amounts to one roomfull—varying in different years from 28 to 42 
pupils. We find the best way to care for them is to put them in 
an ungraded room; they rarely fit well into regular grades as they 
do not enter until late in October or early November, and their 
parents flit away with them in April or May.” 


SHORTENING THE SCHOOL TERM 


Only 56 children left school less than a month from the time 
the investigation was made in the month of June, and of this num- 
ber but 17 had actually completed the school term in the rural 
schools. Seventy-two children left school one month previous to 
the investigation and 21 left school two months before. Eighty- 
seven children left school three months before—in other words 
practically one-third of the children of beet-weeders lost three whole 
months of school in the spring term alone! Seventeen children, all 
under 14 years of age, had left school during the year, but more 
than three months before the investigation was begun. 
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By multiplying these attendance figures by the number of 
seasons the families have gone to “beets” we get a long-distance 
view of what we may expect from these children as future American 
citizens. For 62 families, this season marks their entrance to the 
beet industry. Thirty-seven families are working beets for the second 
season, eight families have worked for three seasons, six for four sea- 
sons, and four have worked for five seasons. Fifteen families have 
worked in beets for more than five years and one, after 17 years of 
work, has finally been able to buy 
its own farm in addition to own- 
ing a home in Bay City. 

In sugar-factory towns, where 
many of the beet-workers seek 
factory employment after the beet 
season, the educational authori- 
tieshave started ‘‘beeters’ classes’”’ 
—ungraded classes giving special 
instruction. In parts of Tuscola 
county a two-week’s “‘beet vaca- 
tion” is granted the children in 
late October, in order that they 
may help the farmers harvest the 
beets, but this regulation really 
applies only to children of resi- 
dent families since those of the THEY ARE ALL IN THE BEETS. 
migrant families rarely attend 
school at all in the fall. An interesting experiment has just been 
announced as a remedy for the attendance situation in the Colorado 
beet fields. Special summer schools are to be opened in July and 
August for children employed in the sugar-beet fields during the har- 
vest months of September and October. Children will thus make up 
for the two months which they would otherwise lose. With the 
exception of these few experiments no practical steps have been 
taken to meet the educational problem of the beet-workers’ children. 

















AMERICANIZATION 


The clannishness of these foreign families tends to thwart any 
attempt at Americanization. The children of Hungarian, Polish 
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and German parents are sent to parochial schools where their native 
tongues are taught. For the most part the writer had to carry on 
conversation with the parents with the aid of an interpreter, usually 
a child, or a neighbor farm hand. It was curious to note how many 
families were anxious to save up enough money to take their child- 
ren back to the old country. By dint of hard work and great thrift 
many families have been able to save. A Czecho-Slovak family 
working beets for eight years hopes to rent its own farm next year. 
Of the three children, Steve, 18 years, Mike, 16 years, and Anna, 
15 years, none has gone above the second grade in school and all 
speak broken English. 

A Russo-German family, claiming to have owned a 320-acre 
farm in North Dakota which they sold for $15,000, came to Sagi- 
naw and invested the money in business. Part of their investment 
turned out badly and they were compelled to work in beets. Ten- 
year-old John acted as interpreter, for neither the father nor the 
mother could speak English. 

In the frequent quarrels between beet help and farmers, much 
of the trouble is due to the laborer’s inability to understand the 
language. The Industrial Workers of the World have entered this 
disintegrated group, and have used foreign-language-speaking agi- 
tators in all of their strike organization work. 


THE HARVEST SEASON 


The first part of this report was based upon facts gathered in 
the spring. In order to have a complete study of the sugar-beet 
industry, it was necessary to revisit the families in the harvest 
season. At this time special attention was paid to the school situ- 
ation, although the questions of migration, housing and working 
conditions were considered. 

The harvesting of beets is probably more difficult work than 
thinning and weeding, for the beets must be pulled, topped, and 
piled ready to be sent to the beet station. The late autumn days 
are cold, heavy rains cause the ground to become mucky, and the 
shacks thrown up for summer use afford little protection against 
the autumn chill. 
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MIGRATION 


In going over the territory visited earlier in the spring, the in- 
vestigator was informed time and time again of the ‘‘moving on” 
of the beet families before their contract was fulfilled. Seventy-six 
families were visited; of this number only six were new cases; 
twenty, or more than one-fourth, had moved away; a few were 
transferred by the beet boss to some other farm; six had left their 
farms as early as June, eleven left in August, and three in Septem- 
ber. In almost every instance where the family left the beet field 
they returned to the city from which they came. The usual reasons 





HERE’s TopPING ’EmM. 


given for leaving were inability to get on with the farmer, dissatis- 
faction with work, with living conditions, or with pay. 

A family of five disappeared from the farm upon which they 
were living and were gone a week before the farmer became aware 
of their absence. A passing meat truck had picked up this family 
of beet-workers as they were trudging down the road, all their pos- 
sessions on their backs, bound for the city. Another family, who 
were on bad terms with their farmer, left him in the lurch just when 
his beets were ready to be topped, and moved to a neighboring vil- 
lage. The music teacher referred to above left for Chicago in the 
early part of July. Beet-work was too hard! 
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The attempt to learn where the beet families expected to mi- 
grate when the harvest season came to an end brought to light the 
fact that while some had no plans, whatever, and many were uncer- 
tain, more than one-half expected to return to the cities from which 
they had come, and a fourth expected to move to some nearby city. 
This group included many of the families coming from the eastern 
cities: New York, Buffalo, and Passaic. Eleven families, or less 
than one-sixth of the total number visited, planned to remain in 


the country, having either rented a farm, or secured work for the 
winter. 


WorRKING CONDITIONS 


Although the work becomes increasingly more difficult during 
the fall, the beet-help work under the same conditions during the 
harvest that prevail in the spring. In the spring the beet-worker 
is busy with the planting, weeding and thinning; during the month 
of August, however, there is relatively little to be done and it is at 
this time that the help becomes restless and eager to move on. 
The field boss, however, must retain them for the harvest season, 
and this is indeed no easy task. An American family, considered a 
prize by the agent because of the fact that there were nine children, 
turned out to be a “flunk.”” They could not work in the beet fields, 
they ran up a bill at the country store, and one day the father and 
eldest son, a boy of 19, were seen running through the railroad 
station to catch an outgoing train. The grocer thought they 
were “jumping” their bill. He telephoned ahead to the sheriff of 
the next town. They were taken off the train by the sheriff and 
given the option of going back to the farm or staying in jail. They 
preferred to stay in jail and remained there for two weeks. Mean- 
while the mother and her eight children, ranging in age from 17 years 
to 9 months, had to manage the best way they could. At the end of 
the two weeks father and son were set free. They went to Chicago 
and secured jobs in the furnace room of some building. During 
all of this period the farmers of the community sent in provisions 
to keep the wife and children from starving. 

In another family with six children a boy of 16 left the beet 
fields and went to Cleveland, because, as he said, ‘Beet work is a 
scab job. You work 16 hours a day and you get no extra money 
and no time for yourself!’ 
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In the vicinity of Munger, Bay County, chicory is raised ex- 
tensively and under the same conditions as beets. Workers com- 
plained that farmers did not cultivate the land properly and thus 
the pulling of chicory was made more difficult. It was necessary 
to import several Mexican families to harvest the crop because so 
many of the old help left suddenly in the fall. 

Often the farmers require extra services of their beet help which 
they are loath to perform because there is no extra money given. 
However, in many instances, the relations between farmer and help 
were most friendly and there was no bickering over the amount of 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY WoRrRKS. 


work to be done. This, of course, depended upon the personal 
factors involved. 


ScHOOL SITUATION 


The directions given by the department of public instruction 
for taking the school census (School Laws, 1917) include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Children of temporary residence are not to be taken on 
the census list unless the parents or guardian declare they are — 
residents of that district. This applies to children of summer 
resorters, beet-weeders, and other temporary residents.” 
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This clause is interpreted by most attendance officers to mean 
that their jurisdiction does not extend to the children of migrant 
families. Inasmuch as their names are not on the census, and no 
primary money is collected for them, these children apparently do 
not belong to the school community. In Saginaw county the officer 
declared he did the best he could, but that since the rural districts 
never sent in a list of the children of beet families, it was difficult 
for him to round them up. 

With one exception none of the children of the families visited 
were attending school during the harvest season, and only 20 sent 
their children to school at all during the fall months; these had 
attended previous to the harvesting, for terms varying from several 
days toa month. The one mother who had continued to send her 
children to school during the harvest season, a Polish woman, de- 
clared proudly that she would work but her little ones must have 
an education. The two little girls did help in the fields when they 
came home from school. 

The Michigan Sugar Company loaned to the Pére Marquette 
Railroad a train-load of Mexican families sometime in the end of 
August. These families had worked at beets during the entire 
spring season, and were now living in box cars on a side track in 
the city of Saginaw, the women keeping house while the men worked 
for the railroad. The city school authorities found fifteen children 
of school age in these cars and decided to form a special class at a 
nearby school. For three weeks these Mexican children attended. 
One morning in October, when the harvest season was at its height, 
the teacher telephoned the superintendent of schools that none of 
the Mexicans had appeared. An investigation was made and it 
was learned that early that morning a locomotive had been attached 
to the box cars and the families carried off to the beet fields. 

Nine schools were visited in Saginaw County to determine to 
what extent children of beet-weeders’ families were in attendance 
or had been, previous to the harvest season. The Owosso Prairie 
Farm School, described earlier in this report, had an enrollment in 
September of 67 children. On the day of the investigator’s visit, 
there were but 16 present and the majority of these were too young 
‘to work. In Bay County, which has 70 rural schools, there were 
but 12 in session in the early part of October. Beet vacations, 
ranging from two weeks, to one month, had been declared by the 
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school boards. In one school district it was extended to nine weeks 
in order that beans might be harvested as well as beets. _Compara- 
tively few of these schools open in August to make up time lost 
during beet vacations. In Bay City, the superintendent of schools, 
felt that the problem of the beet children was comparatively small. 
No undue amount of attention was paid to it because the children 
“dribbled” in during the months of October and November, causing 
no appreciable increase in school attendance. 

In Tuscola County there were no beet vacations declared in 
the schools this fall, although many children of residents’ families 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER IN BEETS. 


were absent for several weeks in order to help in the fields. The 
truant officer of this county also asserted that he had no jurisdic- 
tion over the children of migrant foreign families. The school 
boards of the rural districts never report these families to the truant 
officer and “‘he can’t be scouring the country for them.” 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The problem of attendance is complicated by the fact that the 
majority of resident foreign families send their children to parochial 
schools. There is little co-operation, on the whole, between public 
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and parochial schools. In a small village in Saginaw County the 
public school had an enrollment of 80 children and none were stay- 
ing out to help in beets. The parochial school in that village had 
an enrollment of 200 children with 16 children staying out and more 
planning to leave the following week. The Sister in charge stated 
that she never reported absences to truant officers because the 
children came back anyway if they lived in the section and if they 
moved, they were out of her care. In Saginaw, the school authori- 
ties claimed that there was an attempt to check up truancy in 
parochial schools but that it was hard for one officer to follow up 
both public and parochial schools. In Bay City the truant officer 
stated that the parochial school had an enrollment of over 2,800 
children, many of whom came from the outskirts of the city and 
even from the rural districts of the county, and that it would be 
impossible for him to take care of their attendance problem even if 
all absences were reported. 

Since there is so little attention paid to the enforcement of the 
attendance law in parochial schools as far as resident children are 
concerned, how much less is the consideration paid to the child of 
migrant workers? The educational problem of the child beet- 
worker is indeed a problem! 


SUMMARY 


The problems affecting the migratory family in the industrial 
field cannot be easily solved. As long as there is exploitation of 
the ignorant foreign laborer and as long as he is unable to fight the 
chicanery of men accustomed to the “game,” so long will these 
problems exist. They are the products of the present social and 
economic system. Some recommendations of a palliative nature 


may be made, however, which would vastly improve their present 
condition. 


1. The sugar company should assume responsibility for 
the promises of the labor agent or curb his activities. Few 
people call a “spade a spade” but it is certainly unnecessary 
for the agent to call a “hog-house”’ a ‘‘mansion.”’ 

2. The vile housing accommodations which now exist 
should be abolished. If one sugar company has found that it 
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pays to build decent living quarters for its help, it would seem 
that the scheme might be carried further; certainly it would 
be cheaper for the company to erect suitable dwelling places 
than to depend upon the shacks given by the farmers. It 
would be a large factor in reducing the labor turnover. 

3. The compulsory education law must be enforced and 
educational facilities provided. Schooling for the child in agri- 
culture has always been a difficult problem. Everywhere rural 
education falls behind urban and the child loses out—the school 
term is shorter, the compulsory attendance law is less strin- 
gently enforced—and in general, less time, thought and money 
is given to the rural school. But the child beet-worker is even 
more handicapped than the farmer’s child, for he migrates to 
the fields in April, does not return home until November, and 
loses practically half the school term. What may we.expect 
of children raised in such environments as have been depicted— 
children of migratory foreign laborers, bound to be shut off 
from all educational opportunities under the existing conditions? 
It would seem that they will become powerful factors in future 
industrial upheavals and that we, as a nation, are responsible 
for their education. 


Whether it is the problem of the state or of the local community 
in which the beet-workers live, to take charge of the education of 
child beet-workers, is an open question. Certainly it would seem 
that the law of the state compelling attendance at school should 
apply to every child without discrimination. 

The instincts and forces which impel families to migrate can 
not be curbed, for they are rooted in the principle of self-preserva- 
tion. It is natural for people to want “‘to do better,” and to move 
about when an opportunity arises. This may be done, even though 
it sacrifices their children. It is the duty of the state, therefore, 
to protect them, and to provide educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities for the full development of the children of migrant laborers. 











LATIN-AMERICA’S SOCIAL VIEWS 


EpwarpD N. Cropper, Pu.D. 


The Second Pan-American Child Welfare Congress, held recently 
in Montevideo, took up an advanced position on matters in its field. 
Under the Presidency of Dr. Luis Morquio, a leading physician of 
Montevideo, a comprehensive program was carried out and the 
views of the delegates set forth in the form of resolutions, printed 
copies of which have just been received here. Unlike our National 
Conference on Social Work, which does not take a stand on contro- 
versial matters, nor as a rule on any question, this international 
American Congress is conducted largely for the purpose of arriving 
at conclusions after full discussion of each subject presented. It 
follows European procedure and requires the submission in advance, 
not only of papers, but of summaries of the authors’ conclusions, 
and the latter are immediately printed and distributed among mem- 
bers prior to the meetings, so that they may be pondered and the 
discussions thus made more intelligent and to the point. In section 
meetings the full papers are not read, as a rule, but may be consulted 
by any delegate; instead, the authors’ conclusions are announced, 
discussed and adopted, amended or rejected by vote of those attend- 
ing. Such action of the section meetings must be approved at a gen- 
eral session before it can represent the position of the Congress. Of 
necessity, this procedure provokes lively discussion and a “deadly” 
meeting is a rarity. At Montevideo, physicians, lawyers, educa- 
tors, clergymen and social workers from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay and other Latin-American countries came together, a few 
North Americans being present, and the community of interest in 
the field of social welfare among all these nations was strikingly 
illustrated by the similarity of their conditions affecting children as 
described by their several representatives. It was fitting that the 
Congress should have been held in this beautiful capital of Uruguay 
and a progressive platform adopted. For Uruguay, in spite of her 
diminutive size, is a leader in South American thought, and judged 
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by the standard of her laws and institutions, is one of the most pro- 
gressive countries in the world. 

The Congress was divided into four sections—medicine, hygiene, 
education, and sociology—and their resolutions or declarations, as 
approved at a general session, or, as they are known in Spanish, 
“sanctioned conclusions,’’ cover a wide area. Infant mortality, 
vital statistics, diseases of childhood, health, education, eugenics, 
sex education, treatment of the crippled, dental work, prevention 
of blindness, feeding and care of babies, housing, poor relief, aban- 
doned children, juvenile courts, institutions, employment of women 
and children, compulsory school attendance, industrial education, 
minimum wage, movie censorship, means of propaganda, methods 
of administration, international co-operation and the prevailing 
social system were all passed upon in one way or another. They 
ring familiarly in our own ears, although “international co-operation”’ 
has a strange sound, for so far as social welfare is concerned, we have 
neglected this matter and kept aloof from our neighbors. But the 
Latin-Americans are showing us the way into this new field, and 
indeed, their chief aim in establishing the Congress was to make it 
serve as the common ground on which the social workers of North, 
Central, and South America might meet and make known to one 
another their problems, their solutions and their ideals. 

It is a sign of the times that the social thinking of Latin-America 
as reflected in the conclusions of this Congress, is shot through and 
through with protests against poverty as the root of many ills, 
coupled with demands for its cure through economic reforms. These 
are clearly expressed in resolutions on subjects differing widely one 
from another, and indicate a consensus of opinion as to one of the 
many causes of social distress. Among the conclusions with regard 
to infant mortality, adopted by the section on hygiene, and ap- 
proved by the Congress, is one ascribing the high death rate largely 
to “economic and social inequality” and calling upon American 
governments to deal with fundamental questions in the life of the 
working classes, so that this cause may, so far as possible, be re- 
moved. Again, the section on sociology, after having set forth its 
position on juvenile delinquency and the employment of women 
and children, declared, with the endorsement of a general session, 
that ‘as poverty creates conditions inimical to the health and nor- 
mal mental state of children, and as over-abundance may undermine 
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health and beget mental types undesirable in a well-organized society, 
the future welfare of the people requires the prevention of both 
poverty and over-abundance.” Again, the Congress summed up 
the general attitude of its conclusions in this formal statement: 
“As all the conclusions relative to individual and social problems 
of childhood—to-wit, birth, death, crime, vagrancy, alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, degeneracy, education, treatment and hygiene—recog- 
nize the economic factor as a primary cause because it is present in 
all; and as dealing with the individual causes of these problems 
without attacking the one common to them all, is merely treating 
the symptoms and not the disease, all efforts for the welfare of 
children should, with due regard to the special solution that each 
problem may require, be directed towards modifying the bad eco- 
nomic organization of the present social system.” 

Another outstanding feature of the resolutions is the desire for 
intercourse among the nations of the Western Hemisphere to acquaint 
the peoples of the twenty-one American republics with American 
conditions and with American methods of dealing with them, and 
through this exchange of experience to foster the growth of friend- 
liness and understanding in international affairs. The recommen- 
dations and appeals in all the resolutions are addressed to the Amer- 
ican countries or the American governments, for the outlook of the 
Congress is broad and not limited to a few nations of South America, 
as many fersons here are inclined to assume. For example, one of 
the conclusions approved by the section on sociology and endorsed 
by the Congress, is to the effect that “child protection and the 
principles underlying legislation on the subject should be a matter 
for international agreement by which these principles would be 
incorporated into a system of law everywhere, as it is now proposed 
to do with labor legislation in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions.” Again, the section on education urges that ‘American 
governments aid in every possible way in promoting excursions 
within each country and from one country to another, for purposes 
of study, as arranged by scientific institutions, learned bodies and 
educational establishments.” The same section in reference to 
education in art, recommends that “American artists, painters, 
musicians, poets, etc., produce essentially American works 
and arrange for their interchange among all American countries 
with a view to presenting pure American art to the schools 
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and thus furthering the great undertaking of Americanizing 
America.” 

Infant care in its various phases received a good deal of atten- 
tion. To encourage breast-feeding, the section on hygiene recom- 
mended the awarding by child-caring agencies, of cash prizes or 
subsidies, urged the providing of mid-wives at public expense for 
service in rural districts, and suggested that pure milk stations 
have woman’s milk in bottles available for distribution at retail 
among nursing babies in need of it. The section on medicine form- 
ulated a strong appeal in these words: ‘The Congress, recognizing 
the supreme importance of breast-feeding and believing that its 
wider and continued practice is the best and perhaps the only way 
to fight against infant morbidity and mortality, asks all physicians 
to give daily advice concerning it; asks pediatrics societies to carry 
on insistent propaganda in its behalf; asks public health authorities 
to write over the entrances to all places where children are cared 
for, that the child has a right to its mother’s breast; asks govern- 
ments to lend their moral support and material aid in this propa- 
ganda; and especially reminds the American woman of Pinard’s 
saying that ‘the breasts of a mother, like her heart, cannot be re- 
placed.’ ”’ 

With regard to infant mortality, the creation in every South 
American country of a public agency to centralize and direct the 
efforts to reduce it was advocated, the Congress holding, however, 
that the movement should not be confined to large centers of pop- 
ulation, but that preventive measures should be extended to all 
places. As one means to reduction, it was declared that knowledge 
of child-caring methods should be imparted to children as well as 
to adults, and the practical instruction of girls in the upper grades 
in the common schools through the use of charts, readers, lectures, 
etc., was suggested to overcome the prevailing ignorance among the 
different social classes concerning the proper care of babies. The 
need of uniform statistical data on infant mortality was empha- 
sized, as well as a demand for a special death certificate for deaths 
occurring in early childhood, showing legitimacy or illegitimacy and 
the kind of nourishment given according to the facts in each case, 
and the recommendation was made that vital statistics specify the 
mortality separately for each week of age in the first month; for 
each month in the first year; and afterwards for each year up to 
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three years of age. It was insisted that “protection of the child 
should begin before conception by means of all the legal, economic 
and moral measures designed to insure the fullness of woman’s 
social contribution, and continue through adolescence so that man- 
hood and womanhood may be entered into with psychophysical 
attributes fully developed as the only means of securing the im- 
provement of the race.” 

Pre-natal prevention of purulent ophthalmia in newly born 
babies by special treatment of infectious genital lesions was urged 
and it was suggested that public health authorities include it among 
the contagious diseases which they require to be declared. Stronger 
measures for stamping out trachoma were advocated, among them 
the prohibiting of the entry of immigrants afflicted with the disease 
and the barring from the schools of all children suffering from it. 
Public and private agencies and particularly educational societies 
and institutions were asked to spread abroad medical prescriptions 
and advice concerning the prevention of blindness, and the state 
was called upon to provide for the education and welfare of the 
blind by establishing special institutions for their training and care. 

Some of these recommendations may seem elementary to us 
and imply arrested development in Latin-American social service, 
but it must be remembered that they are intended to point the way 
and stimulate backward countries, and that the leading South 
American nations are fully awake to the menace of conditions and 
offer these suggestions to their neighbors in the light of the experi- 
ence they have long since gained themselves in seeking remedies 
for their own ills. For that matter, who is so bold as to deny that 
these recommendations could be adopted to advantage by many of 
the states of our Union? 

Chile was congratulated on the interest which its government 
has taken in the improvement of housing conditions for working 
people, an important factor in social hygiene, and the section on 
medicine, viewing with alarm the frequency of latent tuberculosis 
in late childhood and convinced that its chief cause lies in the un- 
healthful dwellings of the poor, asks public authorities to see that 
working people are given the hygienic housing to which they are 
entitled. 

; f< The economic factor came to the fore again in a resolution 
adopted by the section on sociology with regard to the general sub- 
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ject of the employment of mothers, as follows: ‘‘As living condi- 
tions are determined by income, efforts should be directed primarily 
toward the fixing of minimum wages for workers so that their earn- 
ings may not be merely crumbs tossed to beggars to keep them 
from starving, but sufficient to enable them to attend properly to 
their physical, intellectual and moral needs, as they have the right 
to do by virtue of being human.” 

It was declared that the employment of pregnant women should 
be restricted, even in the early period of pregnancy, and that as 
rest, both before and after confinement, is considered to be hygien- 
ically necessary, laws should be passed making such rest obligatory 
during the period when science considers it indispensable for safe- 
guarding the health of mother and child, and with such arrangement 
for continuance of income as each country may see fit to make in 
order to insure the mother’s enjoyment of this rest without suffer- 
ing from poverty. As the steps to be taken in this matter by each 
country must of necessity be determined by the conditions peculiar 
to it, “it will have to be studied from the national viewpoint and 
as the goal is the development of the future American race, capable 
of dealing with the problems that are to come, it would be wise to 
establish relations among American countries and learn what has 
already been done.” 

The section on sociology recommended that the gainful em- 
ployment of children under 15 years of age be generally prohibited 
and that they be barred from industry until 16 years old; that 
street trading by minors or by boys who have not reached at least 
the age of 18 years should be prohibited; that work injurious to 
health or morals should be forbidden to minors; that a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness for the work he intends to do should 
be required of every minor; that the work-day of minors under 
19 years should be limited to six hours; that night work by minors 
should be prohibited; and that places where ,minors are em- 
ployed should be subject to strict regulation to insure proper con- 
ditions as to safety, morals and hygiene. In connection with 
the foregoing it was recommended that compulsory school attend- 
ance with complete practical instruction, be extended to the age 
of 15 years and that the employment of children be forbidden 
unless they prove that they have reached this age. 

In respect of compulsory school attendance the section on 
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education held that all American countries, inspired by that con- 
cept of well-rounded education which characterizes the new devel- 
opment in elementary schooling, should take steps to make such 
schooling strictly compulsory for children and youths until they 
have completed the so-called elementary course, and that teachers 
and measures should be chosen because of their adaptation to the 
work whose fundamental object is preparing men and women for 
the struggle of life. The principle of national aid to states or prov- 
inces unable to make full provision for such education themselves 
was set forth and endorsed. In order that compulsory attendance 
be productive of good results, and recognizing that it applies to all 
aspects of the school problem, it was asserted that elementary edu- 
cation should embrace (1) the pre-school period; (2) the period of 
compulsory common schooling from eight to twelve years of age, 
and specialized or vocational from twelve to fifteen years of age; 
(3) subsequent education; (4) programme, teachers, buildings, 
equipment, etc.; (5) grading of children according to their psycho- 
physical condition. This grouping is interesting as compared with 
our own ideas on the subject. It was declared also that school 
laws should not rely entirely upon compulsion to accomplish their 
purpose, but should take into consideration the two important fac- 
tors of educational propaganda and the work of school welfare 
agencies. 

If the view of the Congress on industrial education should pre- 
vail, the common school curriculum would be industrialized with a 
vengeance, for it would make elementary education so practical and 
so adapted to the fundamental requirements of industry, that child- 
ren would be prepared to take their place in the world, and for this 
purpose it would have a competent personnel, trained to give in- 
struction in the elements of industry to the pupils of the common 
schools. It urges that efforts be put forth to develop an inde- 
pendent productive conscience and that common school teachers 
equip themselves to achieve this end gradually and in a practical 
way 


An abandoned child was defined and grounds for the with- 
drawal of parental authority specified, the principle of the guard- 
ianship of the state was set forth and the power to delegate the 
duties entailed to suitable persons or agencies. One of the resolu- 
tions on this subject is quoted: ‘The abandoned child has a right 
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to protection by society as represented by the state, and in its turn 
the state is under obligation to shelter and educate him. Such 
protection is not charity, but an essential part of social policy, and 
should be so treated in the law. This right of the abandoned child 
cannot be denied or abridged by reason of nationality, race, inter- 
national agreements or other similar reasons; it must be considered 
as inherent in his character as a person.” 

Juvenile courts or guardians of childhood, as the Spanish term 
could be more literally translated, and a revision of the law in prin- 
ciple and form as it affects delinquent minors, were demanded. The 
special provisions cited included the specializing of the court to 
the highest degree, the requirement that the judge be a specialist 
in children’s cases, the holding of trial in chambers, authority for 
special procedure and for the replacing of formal judgments with 
decisions determined by the educational and constructive ends to 
be served, empowering the judge to adopt such measures according 
to the needs of each case as he might deem best suited to the child’s 
interests. ‘Minors in detention, whether delinquent or awaiting 
trial, should never be held in the common quarters of a police sta- 
tion, and those found delinquent should never be put into a prison.” 
Recommendations were also made for the erection of necessary 
reformatory schools and for the encouragement of juvenile pro- 
tective associations. 

Motion-picture censorship was advocated by the sections on 
hygiene and education, as well as the passage of laws regulating 
the attendance of children at shows. The educational and cultural 
value of the movies was acknowledged and it was suggested that 
films of this character be exchanged by American countries as a 
means of broadening children’s knowledge and strengthening further 
the bonds of American solidarity. The disturbing elements which 
now figure so largely in the majority of commercial films were de- 
nounced, as was also the so-called “Red Chronicle” of crime and 
suicide in the newspapers which “tends to distort a true conception 
of life in the minds of both children and youths.” 

A demand for centralization of activities and public control in 
administration, was voiced in several of the conclusions endorsed. 
One urged that all public and private efforts for preserving health in 
early childhood should be united in one independent agency with a 
single directing body under the control of the state. Another, that 
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American countries in which child-care was not already officially 
organized, should create a general superintendency charged with the 
oversight and inspection of all public institutions and private agen- 
cies caring for children, for the purpose of co-ordinating efforts, set- 
ting up uniform standards of procedure, avoiding errors and waste 
of energy, and obtaining the most effective results. Technical 
ability as revealed by their experience, special training or competitive 
examination would be required of applicants for all public ot-ices 
concerned with the protection, care, treatment and relief of children, 
if another of the plans were carried out, and according to a further 
pronouncement, government officials in charge of elementary edu- 
cation in American countries could be chosen only by their respective 
bodies of teachers. 

The sentiment for closer contact among American peoples in 
the task of raising child life to a higher plane was crystallized in a 
significant statement formulated and issued by the Congress at the 
last general session. Its vision of unity and spirit of co-operation 
speak for themselves: ‘The Congress accepts the suggestion of 
President Luis Morquio, that an International American Bureau of 
Child Protection be formed to serve as the center in America for 
study, effort and propaganda in all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children. This Bureau will be an official agent of all mem- 
ber countries and will have its seat in the city of Montevideo. The 
government of Uruguay will ask the legislature to enact a measure 
creating this Bureau and will draw up rules and regulations for its 
management by agreement with the other American governments.” 

Verily the voice of the child is heard in the land. 





THE RED CROSS AND AMERICAN CHILDREN 


A. K. MARSHALL 


The Red Cross in the days before the war was a latent agency 
which sprang into action at the alarm of some great disaster or 
epidemic, only to fall back again into its hibernating attitude as 
soon as its services of relief were finished. The war, however, has 
been the cause of a world awakening to the necessity for constant 
vigilance against misery and disease which are the worst scourges 
because they are ever-present. It is perhaps not surprising that 
this “greatest mother” should turn her enthusiastic attentions toward 
her most appealing children, the youths of America. For their 
welfare and happiness she is eager to provide them with a start 
that will insure to the country citizens who are sound mentally, 
morally and physically. 

In the country-wide campaign which has been in operation 
during the summer of 1919, twenty-five Red Cross nurses who had 
seen service overseas went the rounds of the Chautauquas lecturing 
on and demonstrating public health. They were forerunners of 
what the Red Cross hopes will be a permanent institution in every 
community—a public health nurse. In small communities, she 
will not only visit the homes and avert serious illness and epidemics 
even, but will also take the place of health centers which have been 
established in some cities. Whether the community nurse be a 
Red Cross nurse does not matter. It is to educate the people of 
the country to the needs of such a nurse that the Red Cross is 
working. She is the friend of the community but above all, she 
is the friend of the children. 

Every school child will be given a physical examination, his 
deformities corrected, and a study made of the conditions in his 
home, to discover whether he is suffering from malnutrition or 
neglect. 

Not only are their health needs to be looked after, but also 
their needs for play and service. In order that the younger organi- 
zation, the Junior Red Cross, may serve in its capacity of “children 
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helping children” its two years of existence have taught it that 
every member can be of assistance in the great work of the Red 
Cross. Basing its peace-time program upon its war experience, the 
Junior Red Cross is now entering upon a career that promises a 
future of unusual proportions not only to those who serve, but to 
those for whom the services are rendered. 

In every school throughout the United States, the children are 
asked to become members of this organization. There are already 
more than eleven million members, a veritable army, organized for 
humanity. 

What can a body of children accomplish? By co-operating 
with the various branches of the senior organization, the Juniors 
are serving their fellows in a way that will fit them for the larger 
responsibilities of life which will confront them in the future, and 
will show them the way to a higher citizenship, which works not 
for gain, but for good. 

The Junior Red Cross is planning to help the suffering children 
in our own country, in addition to those they are aiding in the 
war-swept countries of Europe, the responsibility of whose care 
they undertook during the war, and who still look to them for a 
friendly lift. Their program includes helping cripples to gain an 
education by supplying them with transportation to school, making 
crutches for them, and visiting the shut-ins, as well as providing 
teachers for these latter. For those children whose fathers were - 
badly injured in the war, and who would otherwise be obliged to 
begin work at too early an age they are planning to provide scholar- 
ships to enable a longer period of school days. Open-air camps 
for tubercular children are being established. 

To study those things which give a greater mental outlook can 
not be stressed too hizhly. Yet there is also a need for the practical 
courses in the curriculum of the schools, and it is to provide these 
that the Red Cross is outlining courses in home hygiene and care 
of the sick, first aid, and manual arts courses which will teach not 
just how to sew or do carpentry, but will bring also a motive for the 
doing. The inspiration and interest which this method evoked 
among the children during the war, has shown its value as a force 
not to be relegated to the past as a mere war-time idea. Then, 
the boys made articles for hospitals and for army officers, while the 
girls made refugee garments and soldiers comforts. Service with 
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a motive has made the Junior Red Cross what it is. Now the boys 
are making in their schools furniture for the refugees of France and 
Belgium, the girls are sewing for little American babies the same 
type of tiny garments which they made to keep refugee children 
warm. They know what will become of their output. There is 
not that old-time lagging due to mere sewing in order to learn how 
to sew. How painstakingly our grandmothers made samplers which 
still exist to prove the perfection of their needlework! How much 
more enthusiasm attaches to the work of the modern school girl 
who can make little clothes which she knows will be worn almost 
at once, and will not be in existence when her grandchildren look 
to her labors for inspiration—they must look to the spirit of the 
work and not at the material output. 

There seems almost no end to the undertakings of the Juniors 
of the Red Cross. We hear of them making gardens, providing 
entertainments for the sick, entering into the community program 
of swat the fly or clean-up week with all the eagerness and will to 
accomplish results which their elders show. The Juniors of today 
are the Seniors of tomorrow. The future of the American Red 
Cross is safe in the hands of such as these! 





URBAN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Joun COoLLiER 


Community organization in cities is proving to have two uses 
from the standpoint of child welfare. 

First, it sets ten people to work on child welfare tasks, where 
one person worked before. 

Second, it turns whole neighborhoods and whole cities into 
study groups on child welfare and forums on child welfare. 

The results, from the standpoint of legislation, public appro- 
priations for child welfare work, and an understanding of social 
questions in terms of the child, are of course, momentous. 

It is perhaps more true to say that the results will be momen- 
tous as the years roll on, for a thorough-going community organiza- 
tion is scarcely more than three or four years old in America. Three 
outstanding pieces of community work will illustrate the use of com- 
munity organization to child welfare. They are the Framingham 
Community Health Demonstration, the Cincinnati Social Unit 
Demonstration, and the Community Council organization of Greater 
New York. 

The Framingham Demonstration centered first around tuber- 
culosis, then around health, most broadly considered, and is now 
developing into a community organization for civic purposes gen- 
erally. Because personal hygiene, prompt diagnosis, and early 
treatment are known factors of great importance in health, the 
Framingham Demonstration has proceeded to inform all the people 
in matters of personal hygiene, and to create a sentiment toward 
and a habit of periodical examination and early treatment. Neigh- 
borhood committees, reaching virtually all the citizens, have been 
important aids in the technical work of the demonstration. Readers 
of this article are advised to obtain the complete literature of the 
Framingham Demonstration—literature which is objective and 
reliable to a degree. 

The Cincinnati Social Unit has achieved a two-fold organiza- 
tion, in which the social agencies, along with representatives of 
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vocations, have executed a systematic teamwork, while the people 
have been organized on a block basis, the blocks being united with 
each other through selected block workers, and this popular com- 
munity organization being united with the technical organization 
in ways both formal and informal. The block worker in Cincinnati 
is, from our present standpoint, the keystone of the arch. She 
knows everybody, records the comings and goings of families, trans- 
mits to the central headquarters any requests for information or 
help or any complaint, and calls in for consultation or service any 
needed physician or social specialist. Necessarily, every phase of 
child welfare is thrust on the block worker’s attention, and through 
her, is thrust on the attention of the neighborhood group. Fur- 
thermore, the neighborhood finds itself soliciting the advice and 
technical services of the specialist in every phase of child welfare. 
Cincinnati is thus perfecting a new device of social inter-action, 
which, if applied all over America, would create an educated and 
an habitually active public opinion on child welfare in a very short 
time. 

Of special interest to readers of this article, because of the 
economic nature and ready duplication of the method, is the work 
of Community Councils in New York. It is worth while to describe 
the system of councils before giving illustrations from the field of 
child welfare. 

Each Community Council draws its members from a geographi- 
cal area, and each council aims to bring to every citizen in the area 
opportunity for public service and for social life. About eighty 
of these councils exist today, and the number to be organized in 
the near future is about four hundred and fifty in Greater New 
York. 

The citizens of the district, who become enrolled members of 
the council, and who are organized under a constitution, have com- 
plete power over the work of their local council. Every council 
must be self-supporting, and controls the funds which it raises. 

Alongside the popular organization of each council, stands the 
advisory committee. The advisory committee invites represen- 
tation from every agency, public and private, from every group 
existing for public advantage, which has its headquarters in the 
neighborhood, or carries out work in the neighborhood. Such 
agencies are the various bureaus of the department of health, the 
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department of parks, the school organization, the charity organi- 
zation society district committee, the local Red Cross chapter, 
the trade union with headquarters or members in the district. 

Community Councils are not isolated groups, but are united 
through selected delegates in a city parliament of Community 
Councils, whose meetings are held monthly at City Hall. 

The councils are promoted through an executive committee, 
which serves but in no way governs them. Any local council is 
free to accept or reject the services of this executive committee, and 
as the system of councils develops fully, the executive committee 
will surrender its various duties to the parliament of councils and 
to such executive bureaus as the parliament may create. The 
honest and absolute democracy of this plan has been so convincing 
to the local neighborhoods, that complete harmony prevails between 
the executive committee and the local councils, and between both 
and the city parliament of councils. 

The executive committee works through field organizers and 
maintains a directory of resources and bureau of information on 
everything pertaining to human welfare. There are special com- 
mittees with employed staffs on health, recreation, and industrial 
problems. But as above stated, every local council meets all its 
own costs; this rule, adhered to from the beginning of the move- 
ment in 1918, has proved to be not only a healthy rule from the 
moral point of view, but an expedient rule from the standpoint of 
quick results and sustained local activity. 

Now what do these local community councils concern them- 
selves with? They were started just before the signing of the 
armistice, but their growth post-dates the armistice although they 
continue as quasi official national agencies, united with the other 
community councils of America through the Council of National 
Defense at Washington. 

It can be said that nearly every human concern that requires 
discussion, is being dealt with through one or more of the New 
York councils. Outstanding activities are the recreation work of 
the councils—neighborhood recreation service, the equipment and 
maintenance of back-yard and street playgrounds, street singing 
and forums and theatricals, the use of public buildings for recrea- 
tion for people of all ages. The New York Community Councils 
have been requested by the department of parks to formulate for 
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it a comprehensive program of recreational development, and they 
work intimately and constantly with the department of education. 

During the influenza epidemic, the Community Councils, act- 
ing for the department of health, created more than one hundred 
and twenty emergency headquarters for meeting all needs growing 
out of influenza. Such a service was made possible through the 
co-operation of all sorts of affiliated agencies—settlements, churches, 
and school community centers. But it is interesting to note that 
in the Bronx Borough, containing a million people, only one of the 
emergency headquarters could be located in the settlement, and in 
the Borough of Queens, with one-half a million people, there was 
not one settlement available. Community Councils reach out into 
the well-to-do population groups and areas of New York where the 
earlier established social service agencies have scarcely found their 
way at all. 

The Community Councils made themselves responsible for can- 
vassing all the small industries of a large part of New York to secure 
positions for soldiers and discharged war workers. 

The distribution of army food supplies has been made possible 
through volunteer services of Community Councils’ workers, and 
the councils are maintaining a fair price work in 103 city neighbor- 
hoods. 

Among technical services, the councils disposed of more than 
seven thousand investigations for the War Risk Bureau, completing 
the task in two weeks’ time without any strain on the energies of 
the councils. 

These particular activities are not the heart and soul of the 
council. Fundamentally, the Community Council is a town meet- 
ing where all sorts and conditions of men learn to know each other 
and are brought into contact with civic needs, local and general. 
But if the Community Councils were merely a forum, its significance 
would be far less than is the actual condition. The Community 
Council is a forum organized for action, executing its missions through 
active committees of citizens, and utilizing in a systematic way all 
public departments, all institutional resources, and all powerful 
groups in the neighborhood and in the greater city. The quality 
of mass thinking and mass action is insured, through the fact that 
every council brings a monthly report of its activity and a state- 
ment of its problems to the parliament of councils, whose meetings 
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regularly last three or four hours, and which, in its turn, carries 
out special investigations and enterprises through special or stand- 
ing committees. 

The aim of Community Councils, which had the character of a 
dream twelve months ago, and which is now a practicable intention, 
undergoing swift realization, is to bring every citizen and every 
group into daily contact with the serious problems of the commun- 
ity. But the method is one which could almost be said to make 
citizenship into a form of play. Community Councils are not 
merely improvement societies, but are co-operative organizations for 
play and intellectual discourse, out of which comes a broadened 
human nature and an informed determination to get things done in 
the world. They aim to become America’s counter-part of the co- 
operative movement of Europe, different from the European co- 
operative movement in that they are not institutions apart from 
the state but are agencies of the state, although self-supporting, 
voluntary, and self-governed agencies. 

Three types of community endeavor have been mentioned. A 
fourth type should be added—the community center, which ideally 
is a union of the public school organization with the neighbors of 
the school. The community center tends to become a people’s 
club, governing and supporting itself in small or large measure. 
Readers should obtain from the New York Board of Education its 
current report on community centers, and should know about Mrs. 
Harvey’s community organization in Missouri, which is described 
in Miss Dewey’s book “New Schools for Old.” The Child Health 
Organization literature is also noteworthy from the community 
organization standpoint (Child Health Organization, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). The community centers and Community 
Councils are intimately related in New York, as in many other 
places. Full literature on Community Councils can be had free 
of charge from Room 2205, Municipal Building, New York. 

What has the specialized child welfare organization to do with 
community organization? The answer is found in the sustained 
effort by the Social Unit and Community Council organizations, to 
make of the child welfare agencies an integral part of these new 
groupings of democracy. Popular organization requires specific 
motives, concrete tasks to organize toward. Child welfare provides 
these tasks, these motives—without number or end, and they are 
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intimate human motives, tasks capable of being pushed to fulfil- 
ment. Malnutrition, vocational adjustment, delinquency, child 
play—these are touchstones of the human problem in city and 
country alike. Community organization has become a massive 
reality. It has power to contribute to the work of child welfare. 


It requires urgently the enthusiasm and technical leadership of the 
child welfare specialist. 











PHYSICAL FITNESS, EVERY CHILD’S RIGHT 


JESSIE PAYNE 


The test of real civilization is the ability to feel for a large 
abstract condition which needs aid, the same concern felt for a 
definite concrete example. Scarcely a soul exists who could turn 
aside from a single child being wronged, yet it is far easier to dis- 
count the needs of a great number unseen. 

However, with the war, came a renaissance of crusades and a 
general awakening to conditions which need righting. In the 
United States there was such concern over the number of rejects 
in the first draft (30% to 40%) that a great amount of considera- 
tion is being given in the search for adequate and immediate remedies. 

Those figures argued that the physical education of the country 
was only from 60 per cent to 70 per cent efficient, while figures for 
young and old worked out by the Life Extension Institute showed 
that the physical education system has failed to produce a sound 
body in 50 per cent of the citizenry. 

Clearly the starting point is with the children, and here too, 
the figures offered by medical inspectors, are most revealing. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the school children of the country have phys- 
ical defects which are potentially or actually detrimental to health. 
Most of these defects are pronounced by medical authorities to be 
remediable. 

The most direct method of meeting the demand for a better 
health chance for the children and at the same time of raising the 
national physical standard is by compulsory physical education in 
the schools. In order to promote progressive state and federal 
legislation a National Physical Education Service has been estab- 
lished in charge of E. Dana Caulkins, Homer Building, 13th and F 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The Service represents more than 
thirty co-operating agencies, all interested in speeding the day 
when all school children will be provided with adequate physical 
education (which term includes physical training, and health and 
hygiene instruction). 
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Many of the men accepted in the first draft were lacking in 
the vigor and muscular power necessary for fighting men, but were 
made physically fit in the majority of cases by training. This fact 
furnishes an admirable illustration of the marvels that can be wrought 
even in one year by constructive exercise and recreation. 

There are 25,000,000 children of school age in the United States 
today and these are the army which will carry on the progressive 
economic and spiritual movements given momentum by the war 
awakenings. Approximately 1,000,000 young men each year reach 
military age, and to these, too, we owe the best chance at health in 
order that they may get full returns from life in work and happiness. 

Some of the most eminent leaders of the medical profession are 
connected with the National Service which is disseminating infor- 
mation on physical education needs and assisting in correct legisla- 
tion. According to Dr. Eugene L. Fisk of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, 60 per cent of the poor condition of the young men of the 
country as revealed by the first draft was due to poor general phys- 
ical condition remediable by proper nutrition, physical training and 
personal hygiene, to defective eyes and bad mouth conditions and 
to neglected surgery. Other authorities claim that, with systematic 
physical training for all children of school age, our next generation 
of leaders, workers and statesmen, would be of a markedly higher 
physical type. What a few months’ supervised training did for our 
men in camps, a few years’ training along with their mental work 
can do more thoroughly for our army of school children. 

“Tf the proper course of physical training be put in operation 
throughout the United States,” wrote Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, “in ten years the productiveness 
of the national industries will show a great increase and there will 
be a great decrease of stooping, stunted, slouching awkward people 
in the streets and factories such as are now seen.” 

Fifteen states have already passed laws providing for compul- 
sory physical education in the schools and many states have the 
matter before their legislatures and will doubtless soon have the 
same provision. But even so, we are scarcely keeping pace with 
other countries in the movement for national physical fitness. 

The Swiss Federal Council prescribes a program of physical 
training for every school in Switzerland. It appoints and pays 
national inspectors to see that this work is carried out. 
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In England there is already legislation providing for physical 
examination and treatment for all children of school age (6 to 13). 
Special provision is made also in the new law for physical training 
for mental and physical defectives and for children attending nur- 
sery schools. In fact, England has included in her plans for reor- 
ganization of her educational system extensive provision for com- 
pulsory physical education, whereas heretofore those least in need 
_ of the training were developed by sports, etc., and the least strong 
were passed by. 

In France a National Committee under government direction 
has recently been appointed for the development of physical edu- 
cation. With the fire and quick responsiveness of their national 
character, the French people are meeting the need which tc them, 
too, became suddenly apparent during the war. 

The calls for aid from states all over the country to the National 
Physical Education Service show that there is in our own country 
a conviction that instituting physical training for all school children 
is a fundamental work which is far more important than many social, 
political and economic measures for which American citizens now 
cheerfully pay taxes. 

In speaking of the character of legislation needed, Dr. Willard 
S. Small of the U. S. Bureau of Education said recently: 

“Tt should interpret physical education in a broad and true 
way, as understood by the most competent experts in school admin- 
istration and in physical education. It must assume physical 
activity as the basic thing, but conditioned upon and integrally 
related with wholesome physical environment, individual physical 
examination and record, medical supervision of schools and school 
children, development of health habits and instruction in health 
knowledge, hygienic school management and procedure, and co- 
operation with all agencies that make for physical upbuilding and 
the moral growth inevitably incident to sane, wholesome, active 
physical life. 

“Tt must be provided for boys and girls alike. From the point 
of view of racial strength and integrity, the physical upbuilding of 
women is of equal importance with that of men, perhaps of greater 
importance. 

“Tt should provide for all children and youth between 6 and 
18 years of age inclusive. It should extend its benefits to youth 
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above the compulsory school age by recognition of agencies already 
organized for doing such work, in whole or in part; and by exten- 
sion of the continuation school principle to include and secure a 
program of physical education for children in industry between 14 
and 18 years of age.” 

It should further provide for federal aid to enable the states 
to erect and carry on thorough and effective systems of physical 
education. It should provide also for the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Public Health Service with the Federal Bureau of Education 
in the administration of those phases of the law in which the scien- 
tific aid of the Public Health Service are necessary. 

So what are we going to do about it? Get back of the move- 
ment for national physical fitness and push? We must if we are 
thoughtful patriots and if we realize what it means in terms of the 
country’s welfare for every American child to have a full chance at 
physical vigor. 
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“THE MUDDLE: OR, LOST AMIDST THE MAZES OF 
THE LAW” 


An Absurdity in Two Scenes 
Epwarp N. CLopPpPrER 


Prace: Albany, New York. 
Time: October, 16, 1919. 
Occasion: Child Welfare Conference. 


ScENE I—A street; a shoe-polishing establishment opening on sidewalk. 
Curtain rises discovering a delegate to child welfare confer- 
ence and a newsgirl with her brother on the sidewalk, and a 
bootblack by his chair in the shoe-polishing establishment. 
First Delegate (buying paper in hope that his name appears): How 
old are you, little girl? 
Newsgirl: Sixteen—I have to be that old under the newsboy law. 
First Delegate: And how old is this boy? 
Newsgirl: He’s just twelve—he has to be that old under the same law. 
First Delegate: And what is that fastened to his coat? 
Newsgirl: That’s his badge—he got it from the school people. 
First Delegate: Is he allowed to sell papers at any time? 
Newsgirl: No, sir, not before six o’clock in the morning or after 
eight at night. 
First Delegate: How about Sunday, Christmas and Rosh Hashonah? 
Newsgirl: It’s all the same. 
First Delegate: Who watches him to see that he minds the law? 
Newsgirl: The school attendance officers and the police. 


(Enter Second Delegate) 


Second Delegate (addressing First Delegate): Hello, Charlie; let’s 
get a shine—here’s a shoe-polishing establishment. (Climbs 
into chair.) Now, boy, shine ’em up; how old are you? 
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Bootblack: Fourteen—I have to be that old under the child labor law. 

First Delegate: Not under the newsboy law? 

Bootblack: Naw—under the child labor law. 

Second Delegate: How many hours a day do they let you work? 

Bootblack: Eight. I can’t work before eight o’clock in the morning 
or after six in the evening. 

First Delegate: Where’s your badge? 

Bootblack: I don’t have to have no badge. I got a work permit 
from the Board of Health. 

First Delegate: Not from the school people? 

Bootblack: 'Naw—from the Board of Health. 

Second Delegate: Who keeps after you to see that you obey the law? 

Bootblack: The mercantile inspectors from the State Industrial 
Commission. 

First Delegate: Not the school attendance officers? 

Bootblack: Naw—the mercantile inspectors. 


(Enter Third Delegate) 


Third Delegate: Hello, fellows. Say, I just had my shoes shined 
by a boy who’s got a chair on the sidewalk and he doesn’t 
know whether the child labor law applies to him or not because 
he’s not working in a shoe-polishing establishment. 

(Enter Fourth Delegate) 

Fourth Delegate: Hello, fellows. Say, I just had my shoes shined 
by a kid who wanders around with his own kit of tools and he 
says no law applies to his work and he doesn’t have to bother 
about age limits or work hours or permits or labor inspectors. 

(Enter boy peddling chewing gum) 

First Delegate (to peddler—with bated breath): How old are you? 

Peddler: Sixteen—I have to be that old under the Penal Code. 

First Delegate: Not under the newsboy law? 

Peddler: Naw—under the Penal Code. 

Second Delegate (falteringly): Not under the child labor law? 

Peddler: Naw—ain’t I tellin’ you? Under the Penal Code. 

First Delegate: Where’s your badge? 

Peddler: Badge? I don’t have to have no badge. 

Second Delegate (bravely): Where’s your work permit? 

Peddler (scornfully): Permit? I don’t have to have no permit. I 

got a license. 
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First Delegate: Where did you get it—from the school people or 
the Board of Health? 

Peddler: Naw—from the Bureau of Licenses at the City Hall. 

Second Delegate (desperately): Who sees that you mind the law— 
the attendance officers or the mercantile inspectors? 

Peddler: Naw, none of them guys. The police watch me. 

Third Delegate: Say, fellows, I want to buy a pair of shoe laces and 
I don’t want to go to jail. How about it—does the vendor 
have to be male or female and if so, of what age, and at what 
hour of the day may I buy, and must he or she have a badge, 
a work permit or a license, and is he or she under the newsboy 
law, the child labor act or the Penal Code, and who enforces 
it—the school attendance officers, the mercantile inspectors or 
the police? In short, how old is Ann? 

Chorus of Delegates: Aw, let’s go toa show. (Exeunt.) 


—Curtain— 


Scene II—Interior of a theater, showing stage with curtain lowered. 
Delegates seated in front row, reading programme which an- 
nounces a performance by the Precocious INFANT MARVEL. 


(Enter Manager of Theater) 


First Delegate (to Manager): How old is this Precocious INFANT 
MARVEL? 

Manager: Six years old, sir. 

First Delegate Isa six-year-old child permitted to act on the stage? 

Manager: Yes, indeed. You see, this child takes a speaking part— 
she doesn’t dance or sing. The Penal Code won’t allow a 
child under sixteen years to dance or sing on the stage but one 
can speak at any age if it has a permit. 

Second Delegate (breathlessly): From the school people, the Board 
of Health or the Bureau of Licenses? 

Manager: No—from the Mayor. He issues it after investigation 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. You 
see, the law thinks it’s naughty for a child to dance or sing on 
the stage—it would be too childish, I suppose—but speaking 
is not considered dangerous. 

First Delegate (weakly): That usher there (pointing to a boy in the 
aisle), has he been investigated too? 
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Manager: Oh, no. He’s not under the Penal Code—he’s under 
the child labor law. 


(Curtain rises. Enter Precocious Infant Marvel) 


Precocious Infant Marvel (speaking—with apologies to Gilbert): 
So please you, sirs, I much regret 
If I now fail in etiquette 
To-wards a law of rank so high— 
I shall know better bye-and-bye. 
But youth, you know, must have its fling, 
So pardon me, so pardon me, 
And don’t, in childhood’s happy Spring, 
Be hard on me, be hard on me, 
If I’m designed to dance and sing. 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, tra-la-la. 
Chorus of Delegates: 
How fearfully are made the laws, 
So wonderfully full of flaws! 
Befuddled folks can never guess 
How legislators made the mess. 
Oh, one says this, and one says that. 
Another one denies it flat— 
Until we wonder which is what, 
And then insist, “If so, why not?” 


—Curtain— 


“HOWLERS”? IN CIVICS AND HISTORY 


Robert I. Adriance of the East Orange (N. J.) High School 
contributes to the gaiety of Outlook readers, thus: 

The following are some of the fruits I have gleaned from a 
good many years of teaching history and civics: 

“The purpose of the political party is to bring together all men 
of a like mind and have their wills carried out.” “The National 
Convention is opened with prayer by the Chairman of the National 
Committee.” ‘The Greeks were not so viratic but they had firm 
minds.”’ ‘“Beaurocrazy.” ‘A tax is an encumbrance levied directly 
or indirectly by the government for the betterment of the people.” 
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“The New Jersey Constitution was enacted in Boston in 1620.” 
“The Pension Bureau contains many rooms filled with both worth- 
less and good pensions.” ‘The Naturalization Act limits the life 
of a would-be citizen to 15 years in this country.” “It was during 
Adams administration that the Federalist party received its form of 
evaporation.” ‘The aligorical tail of Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘“The 
battle of Gettysburg was beautifully described by Lincoln in his 
Gettysburg address 4 score and seven years later.” ‘Christianity 
lasted from the eighth century before Christ up to the twentieth 
century A.D. The best Reverence book for this would be the Bible.” 

The following on the “Naming of America” was particularly 
gratifying to me as it will be to all Dartmouth men: “After Colum- 
bus voyage a man by the name of Amerigo Vespucci sailed along 
the shores of America and a Dartmouth College Professor wrote up 
some article and called the new land America.” 


FRACTIONS 


“Since I have come in contact with social reformers and social 
workers,’’ said the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, before 
the General Conference of Unitarian Churches in Baltimore recently, 
“T have come to observe that one-third of their power and energy 
goes into work they are undertaking and the other two-thirds in 
keeping on good terms with their fellow reformers.” —Survey. 


In the Issuing Office at Seattle. Child applying for work 
certificate being asked for proof of age: 

“Have you a baptismal certificate?” 

“T dunno whatcher mean.” 

‘‘“Have you ever been baptized?” 

“Sure,” pulling off coat and rolling up sleeve, “right here.” 


At an Italian settlement in San Francisco. Nurse talking to 
mother: 


“What do you give your baby?” 
“Deluded milk.” 

“How do you dilute it?” 

‘Well, I molify it with sugar and water.” 
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THE CHILD’s UNconscious Minpb. Wilfred Lay. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 


The value of any application of psycho-analysis to education consists in 
the degree of scientific basis for the discussion. One does not know just where 
Dr. Lay’s own research leaves off and his borrowings from Freud begin. Indeed 
one can not draw the line between his actual findings and the deductions he 
has made in the course of his study of the unconscious in children. In spite 
of this, his book is a good introduction to Freudian psychology, and as the sub- 
ject is approached largely from the point of view of the child, it should be a 
valuable handbook for teachers. 

The greatest problem that the schools face is that of interesting children. 
Children do not want to study. Why is it? One knows that they are not so 
stupid as they appear to be; one is very sure that they could complete the usual 
course of study in one-third or one-half the time it usually takes, and do so 
without loss of their other activities or to their physical development. Why 
are both the schools and the children unable to bring about this highly desir- 
able result? Dr. Lay believes that with the greater understanding of the un- 
conscious thoughts and impulses of childhood which is now being brought about, 
this happy consummation will be reached. 

“The spirit is unwilling and the flesh is strong, is the unconscious attitude 
of the child toward school work, and he is not to blame for it. . . . We repress 
their unconscious wishes to do real things in the world, for there is no real thing 
done in school. . . . The student knows that every word he writes, every sum 
he does, every exercise he finishes has been done and repeatedly done by mil- 
lions of other children. . . . I have found that the pupils are governed by an 
unconscious wish mot to make a good showing in school, mot to perform thor- 
oughly and well the tasks set.” 

Dr. Lay’s message is sane and in keeping with the most progressive edu- 
cational analysis: he demands a more complete knowledge of the impulses 
that are hidden from the children themselves, which render at least a good part 
of the school instruction of to-day absolutely futile; he asks that we give the 
opportunity for every child to learn through experience in school with realities. 
“The state should take it upon itself,” he says, “to see that the work of all 
teachers is as good as that of the ‘born teacher.’ This can not be done with- 
out a knowledge of the working of the unconscious part of the mind.” 


RutH McINTIRE. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN RuRAL ScHooLs. J. Mace Andress, Ph.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $1.60. 


This book presents a new point of view for child health work. We find 
here the part which the teacher should take in the school health programme. 
Although the book was avowedly written for the rural teacher who has not 
expert assistants, the medical supervisor and director of physical education of 
a city school system will very probably find valuable suggestions to help him 
correlate his efforts with the other school activities and lead every tanner to 
share in a broad health programme. 

Public health men generally recognize the need of education in accom- 
plishing a health programme, but they often overlook the most promising chan- 
nel for results in health. Dr. Andress gives many suggestions for making health 
a vital concern of every school child. ‘‘Unless the children are led to think of 
hygiene as dealing with problems near at hand, they may get the idea that it 
does not especially concern them.’’ He shows how health habits may be taught, 
how to link up the natural interests of the child with the subject of health, how 
to combine instruction with training, and through the character of the whole 
school programme how to foster a hygienic attitude of mind. 

Numerous references to surveys and studies show the need of health edu- 
cation in the rural schools. Throughout the book many references are made 
to good literature upon health and sanitation, particularly that literature which 
may be secured free or at a nominal price. Class exercises are suggested at 
the end of each chapter which are practical and should be valuable for normal 
school use. 

An original scheme for measuring the success of the teacher in results 
attained is proposed in the final chapter. Although experience must determine 
the practicability of such a rating there is to be found at any rate, many sug- 
gestions of the relative value of the various health activities of the school, and 
quite likely suggestions as to the value of their achievements. 


Haro_tp H. MITCHELL. 


THE HuMAN MACHINE AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. Frederic S. Lee. Long- 
mans, Green Company, $1.10. 


Professor Lee has given us an excellent brief summary of present knowl- 
edge of fatigue as applied to industry, as well as a statement of the relation 
which physiological science should bear to industry. He says that “industrial- 
ism is not so far advanced in its evolution as is medicine.” This statement is 
undoubtedly true so far as it relates to the use of science applied to the human 
factors of industry. The experimental method of studying the activities of 
the human body has gone a long ways in the field of medicine. On the other 
hand, industry has devoted its study to the efficiency of machinery, while the 
efficiency of the human beings in industry has been so neglected that it would 
appear as if the value of the human factor had been entirely overlooked. The 
war, however, brought forward the value of the human machine. Man power 
and human efficiency were actually given consideration. “In the United 
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States, the Public Health Service has been conducting, since July, 1917, an in- 
vestigation of the conditions of labor in certain of the’ munition factories, for 
the purpose of discovering whether excessive fatigue is present, how it may be 
avoided, and how a continuous maximum production of war supplies may be 
secured. The work has been carried on with the active co-operation of the 
Divisional Committee on Industrial Fatigue under the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense.” Professor Lee is the executive secretary 
of this committee. 

In this little book Professor Lee has outlined the various ways by which 
industry may make use of experimental science for increasing the efficiency of 
the human factor in industry. He states the following fundamental condi- 
tions which should be fulfilled in order to secure this efficiency: 


1. Workers should be qualified for the work that they are to do. 

2. Workers should produce a daily output in accordance with their 
individual capacities for work. 

3. Workers should maintain their working power from day to day 
and from week to week. 

4. Workers, once they are proved competent, should be retained. 


Under the first condition both physiological and psychological tests are 
discussed for valuating prospective workers. 

Under the second condition we find fatigue discussed as it is indicated by 
an output curve which he shows to be not unlike the curve of output of a single 
isolated muscle contracting with artificial stimulation at regular intervals and 
lifting a given load. He also mentions physiological tests which have recently 
demonstrated that fatigue results from the day’s work. He discusses the sec- 
ondary sources of fatigue which may still further limit output and which in- 
volve such factors as the fatigue of standing, lost motion, the rhythm of the 
machine, illumination, ventilation, food and sanitary conditions. 

The increased production and the maintenance of working power from 
day to day and from week to week involves many other human problems such 
as the length of the working day, resting periods, overtime, capacity and the 
self limitation of output, night work, the industrial efficiency of women compared 
with men, industrial medicine and welfare work, food, scientific management 
and the physiological organization of work. He discusses each of these prob- 
lems in view of present knowledge and the need for further investigation. 

The cost of the labor turn-over is emphasized and he shows its relation 
to physiological science. He says, ‘In general, I believe that whatever pro- 
motes individual efficiency, whatever enables the individual machine to work 
in accordance with physiological laws, whatever leads to more complete adap- 
tation will lighten the burden of the labor turn-over.” He shows how indus- 
trial accidents are increased with the increase of labor turn-over as well as by 
fatigue and the various secondary sources of fatigue. 

The bibliography at the end of the book affords a large amount of sug- 
gestive reading in all phases of the human factor in industrial efficiency. 


Haro.tp H. MITCHELL. 
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THE TEACHER, THE SCHOOL AND THE CommMuNITY. Inez N. McFee. Ameri- 
can Book Company, $1.24. 


Miss McFee’s book is not a contribution to the philosophy of education; it 
is a technical manual for the unimaginative rural school teacher. Written en- 
tirely from a pedagogical point of view, it offers no suggestions as to the possi- 
bilities of co-operation between the school and parents or other agencies interested 
in rural life. Its only value will be to the teacher who needs must have pointed 
out step by step the path she must tread to restore a little life to the country 
school. The methods to be employed in teaching the commonly accepted sub- 
jects of the elementary school curriculum are explained in detail, even down to 
the precise questions to be asked. There is no tendency, however, to utilize 
our knowledge of child psychology nor to introduce modern objective theories 
of instruction. The teaching of nature study, for example, is commended, but 
the knowledge is to be imparted by the teacher in the classroom not secured 
first-hand through excursions into the woods and fields. Again, the importance 
of recreation is asserted, but the methods suggested are the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas party, the spelling match and the Friday afternoon recitation hour. There 
is no recognition of the need for developing the social instincts of the child 
through organized play. For physical training, various muscular exercises are 
recommended to insure correct breathing, standing, etc., but vain is the search 
for any mention of outdoor activity, school athletics, folk-dancing, games, etc. 
The most helpful of her suggestions are those for the development of the school 
as a social center, and the use of the school building by the community. On 
the whole, however, her book is based on the assumption that the rural school 
of the future will be fundamentally like the rural school as it has been and as 
it is, and that to perfect it we need only to polish up our present methods, not 
to rebuild entirely on new and modern conceptions. We can not but contrast 
this book with the real helpfulness of Evelyn Dewey’s New Schools for Old. 


GERTRUDE FOLKS. 


A Community CENTER; Wuat It Is AnD How To ORGANIZE IT. Henry E. 
Jackson. Macmillan; $1.00. 


Whoever is interested in the problems of community organization and of 
organized community activity should read this book by the Special Agent in 
Community Organization, United States Buresu of Education. The volume 
contains, beside two chapters on subjects indicated by the sub-title, a chapter 
describing typical community centers in operation. The volume loses nothing 
by being brief. Much information and many suggestions are compressed into 
the 160 pages, but the material there found has not been squeezed dry. 

“Centuries ago,” says the author, ‘‘a great statesman and philosopher said 
that the key to any right solution of our social and economic problems is to be 
found by ‘setting the child in the midst of them.’ Jesus regarded the child 
as the model citizen in the Kingdom of God, which was his term for democracy. 
The child is still the most respectable citizen we have. The position of Jesus 
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on the place of the child has been shown by John Fiske to be abundantly sup- 
ported by the biological history of the race. The prolonged infancy of the 
human baby is the factor which developed motherhood and all our altruistic 
sentiments. And it will be by keeping the child in the midst of our thought, 
by giving the child the right of way in our economics, by making the child’s 
welfare the formative principle in our social and civic activities that we will 
transform these activities into community interests.” 
R. G. F. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. Isaac Lippincott. Macmillan. 


This volume by Dr. Lippincott of Washington University deals largely 
with economic as distinguished from social reconstruction, if reconstruction 
can be called its real subject. Business, commerce, finance, these are the main 
topics, and the volume treats them principally in connection with a history, 
analysis and discussion of war control. The first chapter deals with the ‘‘Need 
of Reconstruction”; the last is a sketchy, inconclusive ‘‘Plan for Reconstruc- 
tion in the United States.” As a careful study of war economics and of war 
control the book is exceedingly valuable. Its title is perhaps a bit misleading, 
though of course the war experience has lessons for reconstruction. 

Labor has some mention in the concluding chapter (one earlier chapter 
is devoted to War Labor Control). The author takes up the subject, in dis- 
cussing reconstruction, from the standpoint of business policy. ‘‘Another seri- 
ous problem,” he writes in enumerating the reconstruction problems, ‘‘con- 
fronts industrial managers. Not only will they have to investigate conditions 
affecting the future supply of labor, a matter which will bring them to some 
extent in contact with the demobilization policy of the Government—but they 
must study the future relations between employers and workmen. : 
Soldiering, labor turnover, lack of esprit de corps, and unrest are among the 
greatest causes of inefficiency in business. The most important of all manage- 
ment problems is to create a new attitude towards work which will encourage 
laborers to give their eager support to their managers. But this end can not 
be reached until some solution is found to the four evils named above. In the 
after-war period, when all the resources of the country should be devoted to the 
prompt and orderly re-establishment of business, it would be a serious handicap 
if disagreements were to arise.” 


R. G. F. 


The following books to be reviewed in a later issue: 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE WorLD War. Professors Frederic Ogg 
and Charles A. Beard. Macmillan Company. 

PusLic EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Elwood P. Cubberley. Houghton 
Miffiin Company. 

SocraL GaMES AND Group Dances. J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. Trilling. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Towarps RacitaL HEALTH. Norah H. Marsh. E. P. Dutton & Co. 





